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“Education s the one living fountain “Man cannot propose a higher object 


which must wi ‘erevery part of the so- (NEW YORK ) for his study than Education and all 
cial garden.”—i° JW. EHVER}TT.T. ? that pertains to Education.”—PLATO. 
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Notable New. School ‘Books. 


“THE UNRIVALED GEOGRAPHY.” 


“|GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


e old PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND COMMERCIAL. 
By Pror. WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Gold Medalist for Geography, Paris Exposition, 1878. 
L. Price. *," PRICE FOR EXAMINATION AND EXCHANGE, 63 CENTS. 
25 HIS BOOK holds tne place of an advanced manual.in a “Two Book Series,” of which either the peter “ PRIMARY 
GrocraPpHy” or his ‘‘ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY” may serve as introductory text-book. 


It is believed that no other work presents in so intelligible and so teachable a manner eS broad essentials of geography. It aims to strike a just balance between 
RIES conflicting theories of geographical teaching, and to embody what is best in the modern methods. areful condensation the main text has been compressed within little over 
100 pages, while the demand for fullness in the treatment of the United States has been met by the vi head of special sectional editions. ; 
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araded The distinctive —- - superiority claimed for this work are: i 
F . AND LIT are treated as as parts ibject, MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. ll the Gram- 
™ blended that the physical pany and SS of the Globe and man’s po ey me = tty aN man Semoo Grocrapny, the work itself Bey be seen. They ve all been —+ FX + A enguaned 
5 IL Gaives to the pupll’s Sa cee a whole. tor Pic beck, and calye e eaten o ast ob Wen come, . i od este ersas Moraa, Ghee 
ations °o iu mast 
es in - oS te abe pnenes oe fret bee ee is eet AL Al INDUSTRIAL RIAL GEOGRAPHY, A kx SpeeeGn ot “4 Beard  Eytinge, and ‘Shephard, They are 2 not only artistically feautiful, but are systematically d saigned 
’ if rade into the inh of trade; secondly, by a ant LL view | With reference to educational fitness and value. 
hers acres world presented in « map showing the ove hundred pri seaports, the articles Moot. The dchations Great care has been taken in the construction of this work to make it ia : 
each, the steamer routes, submarine cables, and international lines of telegraphic communica- | the a are clear and com The paragraphs are cast in a form con- 4 
rat trent-| eat both for memorizing and : recitation, and b vapil and ng each peragraph med wy . — ; 
ee arranged ug whole of mick the uestion spontaneously frames itself minds 0! and teacher, thus o! visting tb r 
p A of the States, in he body Hat nt tart may be | Hoag far removed from the =. Pale dae wa - ethod of > 7 parease by the “4 teachers es Sree Soe ~. 
= - eg oe land, Delaware, and the Pipe T ay sai Nor sis ble page) es | oe } ep ethod of wing, widely recognized as at once the simplest 
anew ff cheap, Ths other groupe of Suutse New at devised, is is incorporated ia pa y iP 
papils. SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL COURSE has bee a arb gat upon the i as vicompendeicn of a Board of Experts, by the War Department for exclusive use in the Post ; 
SCHOOLS OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
.. . 
” Fust adopted for exclusive use in the Public Schools of CHICAGO. 
=| A SHORTER COURSE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
life. : | 
aa By W. H. WELLS, AM. 


A Complete Common School Course in Lancuace Lessons, GRAMMAR, Composrrion, and Letrer Writ1nG, in a neat cloth 
bound 12mo. of 190 pages. 
*,* PRICE FOR EXAMINATION AND EXCHANGE, 20 CENTS. 
and 
Taupriet yok comnces withthe knowinge the ppl ready pomemet 4: bata cri im Pea thy yotpe ay 4 ly ath ~ hee 
rae | geen there ap by allo tem ey nd apelin ee te re |e eases Rae eS laa Se Oo pr nk Ana 
on the school-room A ——_ and ry system of mmo is ¥ viatb loyed to illustrate the structure of sentences, by render. 
age and its Use are everywhere made first, and the rules of grammar are taught only in ne The Ham thelr spveral < visible to the eye. 








their of thought that Eeemapice for Uiluatratton * are selected from a wide range of reading, and embody gems 
en rca TRE a ease overseer a, tnsarpomted won| TRS Saoenn, Comes precy» mkt progenivcurcng in teskng sd, ring Rael sw 
sings “THE MOST MARVELOUS SUCCESS OF THE AGE.” 


«| THE STANDARD SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


(FORMERLY SWINTON'S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS.) 





EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SWINTON, AND GEORGE R. CATHCART, 

= Anthor of Word-Book, Geegraphical, and Language Series, etc., Author of the Literary Reader, etc., etc. 

4 *,* Copies will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the appended prices: 
25 cents for No. r. 30 cents for No. 2. 50 cents for No. 3. 65 cents for No. 4. 50 cents for No. 5. 50 cents for No. 6. 

se publishers invite attention to the remarkable favor with which these books have been received. There has certainly been nothing in the history of School-book 
+e literature so poocemmans As commended. They comprise a series of carefully uated reading books, desi, to connect with any of the regular readers. ey are attractive 
wern- in appearance, are bound in cloth, and the first four books are | y illustrated by Fredericks, ite, Dielman, Church, and others. The six books, which are closely 
—_ co-ordinated with the several Readers of any regular series, are 

D 
io I. EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. Ill. BOOK OF TALES. 








Ss mentary to Fimst Reaper. the Youthfal ts imcgpeetios and Eesetional. Pupplomentory te Tump Reaves. 
I a 
Si ORS rer as In this book the You or ad imaginative and emotional is fed with pure and noble creations drawe 
pot toi TE a the literature of al Fully iestrased, 
> Il, poe © BOOK OF CHOICE READING. IV. READINGS IN NATURE’S BOOK. 
an of pleading rhdiding, cousisting of child-tore and | This book contains a varied collostie of charting readings in Netural History and Botany, Grows from 
GY; meer noble enatpie esp reat asi ae oie eee oe of the works of the great modern naturalists and travelers. all “ 
pages, cloth, with numerous illust 352 pages, Fully illustrated. 
jonas , Vv. SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. VIL. SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 
The ™ Classics” are suitable for reading in advanced grades, and sim to instill « taste for the higher literature, by the presentation of gems of British and American authorship, 
oe pages each, cloth. 


_ Pall Descriptive Circulars of the above will be sent on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, and COMPANY, Publishers, 


783 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 117 & 119 STATE STREET, CHICAGN. 
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for trial, by mail, on Ask, 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A samplé.gf each, 





the Spencerian ~~ 
\YLOR & €O., N 
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CEPLEMENTA TY ER pwe 


Spectal attention is invited to the following books, which have been 
carefully prepared to meet the demand for Supplementary Reading.” 





AMERICAN POEMS. Selections from 


the Works’ of ellow, Whittier, Bryant, 
hes, Lowell; and Emerson. With Bi 
Sketohes and Rn B 


phical Notes 
torical and Personal Allusions. $1.25. "each 
ers’ price 95 cts. 


This book contains several of the poms chrgrnateniatts | 
long poems by the eminen! writers® 
list of pieces sriected ip as follows: 
LONGFELLOW: Kvangeiine; lhe * cana of Miles 
Standixh ; The Building ot the Sh 
WHITTIER: Sno«-Bound ; pte "the Gills ; 
Mart’n ; Co™biler Keezar's Vision; Varcia 
The Two Rabbis ; The Gift of friiemius; The Brotuer 
A Mepey 1 The Prophecy of Samuel Sewsli; Maud 


BRYANT : Sella: The Little Pedple of tne Stow.» 
HOLMES : Grandmother's Story of the Bétcle o. Banker 


Mabel 
o Urv; 


Hil; The Schoo!-Boy. 

LOWELL: The Vision ot Sir Joestel ; Under the Wil- 
jows ; Under the Old kim: Agassiz. 

EMERSON: The Adirondacks; The Titmouse; Mo- 
nadonoc. 


All these poems are given in fall, and foot-notes ex- 
plain pasxagea containing allusions which might not ne 
underato d by rew ers. 

Briet biovraphical sketches of the pocts answer the 
questions that naturally are in regard to authors and 
their worka. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Selections of en- 
tire Essa: Sketches, and Stories, from the 
works of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau 1 > With 
Introductions and Notes. $1.25 Teachers’ 
price, 95 cents. 

The selections are as follows: 

HAWTHORNE: The Snow Image; The Great Stone 
zest Diowne’s Wooden Image; Howe's Muequer- 

IRVING: Rip Van Winkle ; Little Britain. 

LQRereLlow : The Vailey of the Loire ; Journey into 
pain. 


WHIT ITER: Yankee Gvpsies : The Boy Captives. 

HOLMES > The Gambrel-roofed House. 

LOWELL: My Garden Aquaintance. 

THORRAU: Sounds; Brute Neighbors; The Highland 
an. 

EMEKBON : Behavior ; Books. 

“The cholce selections, combined with the discrim- 
ingatng biogrsphical and literiry skewches of each oi 
the authors, make a rare volume for every lover 0} 
American literature. Wve heartily commend it to eve~y 
teact er in the land. and they w.li do wisely to eneoar- 
ace their pupiie to secure ."—New England Journal 
of Education. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS _ Selected 
and arranged by Henry Cabot Lodge. $1.25. 
Teachers’ price 95 cents. 

A very atiractive collection of about one handred 
and fiity of the beet bal'uds and iyrice, placed generally 
in chpopelugical order, beginning with “ Chevy Chase,” 


and ——sS down {hrough the be eae line of A and 


te ——. time 
Pope, Goldsmith, ry Gow: 


An. 
Scott, ‘eritdae Bbiter we itson 
rer, Burns. Ca ore, byron. Wordewor'h. 
wn 


ridge, “hel eat 
Siateuiay ley. ee w[ How Bro Holmes, hunter 
ryant. Pue,—these are but a = ot the 


ux mames inciuded ; yet they 1 seat Le 
« guapeye inciniee ot y f Ye 


POETRY FOR CORLDRE I. Edi ' 
LL.D., tebe Gapentiestees 

ty Ne riginal designs 
3 Teachers price, 75 cents. 
peainispmees moon rpbiegoliogiony! short poems, equally proait- 


LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selec 


f the works of egg “a 
Longfellow, With illustrations, oy ponte. 
T rs’ price, 40 cents. 

These “ Leatiris” comprise short poems ont prose 


— «from Longfeliow’s writings. They are bound 
napamph.et, aud are also put in a bor tp singi« leaves 
ior dstribution and use in schools. Though intendes 
Fremes ily tor schocls, their de tehttul character and the 
Unstsodtons will make them attractive ip libraries and 


ox. eroaus FROM THE ARA- 
BIAN NIGHTS. Edited by Samuel 
Eliot, LL.D., late TR. Re of Public 
tions, poe 4 gt hy 
Tocskers price, 45 cents. 
srk woraL Aik TALES, 
First Series. Containing 
CK THE GIANT-KILLER. 


JA 
Uitte # Yep mio! ma 
aoe IP ee 


aS, is SLBRPING BEAUTY. 


cox POPULAR TALES. 
Second Series.  Cmartins: 


LOB BE. R. 
Hoi MY ae 


EAS. 
TARO PRI N ‘Cues A THE NUTS. 
‘ORTUNATUS. 
THE righ F ad SIR R. WHITTINGTON 


fete... ~ 
Cabot Lodge. 
Fale his illustrated arranged by en paper covers. 
20 cents, each series. Teachers’ price, 15 cents. 


SELECTED POPULAR TALES. 


Containing seven of the best of the stories in 
the two foregcing oilgotions. ba cere illustrated. 
20 cents. Teachers’ price, 1 


For sale by al’ Booksellers ; or sent post-paid, on re- 
Publishers. 








oe pt of price by the 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. Boston. 


11 East 17th 


St., New York. 








“No LIpRARY WILL BE COMPLETE wrrnout rr.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 


“A LIBRARY IN THEMSELVES.”’—Christian Union. 


COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 
'T iBEKy" EDITION, in box, © ge: 
8 


RACH VOL. $1. $3 





SENGLISH POETS 


With Critical Introductions by Various Writers and a 
General Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


EDITED BY THOMAS Ht 


SELECTIONS, 


UMPHRY WARD, M. A. 





Vol. I.—Chaucer to Donne. 
Vol. II1.—Ben Jonson to Dryden. 


Vol. IIIl.—Addison to Blake. 
Vol. IV.—Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. 





“All lovers ~ ager on studen's of litera'ure. all 
tpadere wil & ~~ + Ar ot 
¥ pee ". ean 
ee: Very dew. can be 
whie it ‘much at is ot can nad 'D so little 
8 eee and tor so litth money."—The Philadelphia 
mes. 


“ Altogether it would be difficult to select four vol- 
umes of any kind ed worth owning and studying 
ee thece."'— Natio 

“ This work t+ the commplonres and best of the Find io 
the English ianguage.""—Christian at Work. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 22 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


ost 
Hits the hands ot 


* Mr. Ward gives us = “on bow Lene A the purr a. 


por yet teh De 
es Oughtt. ev aban ane it 
ot eA as 
“ The beat collection ever ™ade A nobler 
library of poetry apo criticiem i not to be found in the 
p range of English literature.”"—N. ¥. Evening 


* Por the young, 80 work they will meet with can 
give (hem 60 g aview rt the large and rich inheri- 
tance that lies open to them in the poetry o: their 
cor uatry." "—J.C algpP, in Academy. 











COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


wos DICTIONARY. New Editio. 
Protusely Illustrated. 


with (Su 
Library sheep. 


oul L and. CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
AcADEMIC Bick 1ONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
= ve DICTIONARY. Ilinstrated. 12mo. 
SCHOOL ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Dinasrated. 
he ors Y. Tilustrated.” 16mo. Hal 


POCKET IICTIONARY. Itustrated. Mmo. Cloth. @ 
rn roan, flexibie, 5 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 
Many special aids to s, in_adailt er. 
full pronouncing and defining Seremener taane 5 3 | 
eester’s, in the opinion of oar must Gatingushed educa. 
tora, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictivnaries ot our language. 





J. B. LIPRINCQTT & CO ishem.... 





Burr's Lihrary Index. 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS. 
To Aid the nalts Scholar, Clergyman. 
r, Author Teacher, a el 
vers of Books. 
AN INDEX 70 SpoanaAtiOn IMME- 
DIATE OR FUTURE = 
All words 


bi the beat artiats. |. 





O 


iey’s N aa 


A. 











eries. 





teachers in this country. 


’ Prepared with the assistance of many of the best practical 


They are just fitted to the wants of the school-room, and yet retain all|the origi- 
nality and freshnegs which have made Pror. OLxgy’s Books so attractive. 


wow” READY. 





“Let. 
QLNZY’S FIBST. LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


This book gives the most attractive and thorough 
Preseptation of Primary Afithmetic of any yet pub- 
lished, Itis very elegantly illustrated, and has plenty 
of work tor the scholar. 

In‘roductory price, 20 cts. Exchange, 15 cts. 

Round in tll cloth. inurodeetory, price, % cts. Ex- 

change, 0 

2d. 


OLNEY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


This book contains 400 pages, and more examples for 
practige than cny other book of its class; and the ex- 
amples are better graded and more practical. 

The rules are brief and clear. 


Introductory rrice, 4 cts. Exchange, 35 cts. 
Bound in cloth, leather back. Lnt tweduetory price, 56 
cts. Exchange, cis. 


These two books form a full and com- 
plete course. They contain more work 
and at a less price than any other series. 

3d. 
QLNFY’S SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


This book is a thoroagh and exhaustive treatise, and 





is designed only for Normal Schools, High Schools, and 
Colleges. 

Introdu bound in cloth, leather back, 80 
oi athaage Bets, 





Ath. 
OLNBY’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 


Tinsis.a most admirable book for beginners. in Al- 
gebra, 


Bound in cieth, leather back. Introductory \price, # 
cts. Exchange, 50 cts. 


Sth. 
OLNEY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


New edition. in large, elegant type. It will 
be cpaar © in June, and will be Oo Eendeoneet Algebra 
published 


Bound in cloth. leather back. Introductory price, 3 
cts. Exchange, W ct 


These books form the BEST and cheap- 
est series of Arithmetics and Algebras 
ever published. Sample pages sent free on 
application. 

AVERY'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

Will be ready in July. Sample pages sent free on ap- 
plication. 


Averys Elements of Natural Philosophy has had_a 
most wondertul success. 


COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


Faition for 1881 about 
Sratistica! Tables «ver put in 
Many vther improvements. 


PATTERSON’S SPELLERS, 
HILL’S RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 
PALMER’S BOOK-KEEPING 


i sony. with the most complete 
a School Geography, and 





Western Agency of SHELDON & CO., 


t= Sample pages sent on application. Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


8 Murray Street, New York, 


303. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 








GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
Educational and Foreign Book Store, 


8122 BROADF AY. wi NEW. YORE. 
This house was established in Tn 1813 under the name of 


the New Yo SPOS TORY, and this title 
vas maintained! an il the importat-on of School ane 
Miscellaneous Books in the French, Spacish and Italian 
iunguages was aed to the business, when it was 
change| to ite 


The stock of Behoc | ‘and Coliege Text Books, in all 
departments of mady. is ecgacil d tor variety and ex- 
tent in this an and wilt be sold at hich will 
give satisfact Special advantages are thus offered 
to all engaged oF interested in education. 


—:0:— 


FOREICN 8OOKS. 
A General Aqcortpens of Miscellaneous and Educ: 
Lunguages, cov-ta reneh. Spauieh and leatian 
ger a eS ns = . 


Milan, Froresse, Turia, etc. 
Lapin ANGUEAER HANDWRITING; 
Rk, THE KENGLIS ‘ 


H HAND 
No. 1. Ler ters, se. ews. «=. te “Large Hand 
No. 2. Bold Style 
No. 8 Words and Capitéls, d 
No. 4. Sente.ces, e Medium Styl 
No. 5. a Ca pituis ete. ° 
No. 6. Notes and | Invite 


ce Ib cents coc b Liberaldiscoant to ‘Schools, 
1 te for Introduction. 
Owing 'o the demand tor a COMPLETE COURSE OF 


INSTRUCIION in this style of wens, the~e Copy- 
carefully 8 thorowen 


Retail 
anis 


os have 
caheesaee otal the mo-t popular pA 
n E a4. It comprises an «rgipal 
pO ol  Angaier Len ay a 


e modei copies. 
aIyLES ‘Or THE HAND. which, 1 
will tat = J one. Ina rt time, 
this tifa) Soddistinneished 3 yle rot Writing. 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM 
TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Rhoronah 
and thoronch 
means O! 8 ser_es of 
IN VARIOUS 

Pe ay! lollowed, 
Ireedom 


Robertaon's Introductory French Course 
- intermediate “ 
“ Complete ‘ = 








e Spanish Course ; 
nes aiscount from the above retail’ ‘prices 














THE HERALD 
of Praise 


Send on your erders tor this new book tor 
Choirs, aatgpeng and Singing Classes. 


It is the work of L. Exgreon, of whose prev'ous 
poume of sacret mi 18ic io Avy a million vopies hive 

been sold, tha’ the issue Of a pew Church Music 
Book by him is a notable event. Ju by previous 
experience, +s yo 4 afta hundred thuusanc persons »re 
to use this, the compilation, flied trom 
cover to cover with new, tresh, interesiing, practical 
music and words. Specimen copies matied for $1.00. 

The reduction tor q_antit.es. 





fon book 
ERALD OF 
and is intend- 
aS gipg Classis 
z's a no roaeee ce to choirginging. The contents 

i & me Oi the exer}ent but mat- 
ion ae condensed, and whatever is pot perfectly ap- 
pruptiate tor 8: nging Vlasser, is left out. 

Specimen copies mailed for 75 cents. 
The usual reduction tor quantities. 

With the IpgaL. which is a most real book, and toe 
HEexatp oF Prarsx, which is the best praise book, 
re and choir tg will be tuliy equipped for s 

‘ul musical season 


is @ com 
| i 


THE IDEAL 


é tf 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Brosaway, New Yorx 





é| Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier’s Werds of the Lord Jesus. 8 vcl. $13.00 
Fairburn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 
Kuapp’s Christian Theology. 8 vo......... 3.00 
1000 Mistakes Corrected. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
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scnovls, a d special ter:s tor Introdacti Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 

saaauines tein ROBERTSONIAN BY SYSTEM ¢ By mail, _ vis 37 Park Rew, N. Y¥. City- 

ro a well-known Be ly s = Bern, re ‘ 

MUOTaRR E Suletachentmencrs| JONES BROTHERS & CO., 

; aD INDUCTIVE EDUCA 

exercixes ofM ANESCA and OLLENDURF, with « more +. _E 

thorough and critica: analy sis of the | e has path’s Inductive Grammar. 

deen attempte.! by either, systeui ts oneey Pp th’s Gram. School Hist. ees U.& 

abie perapic tty. The papil is led Shaate and Mist. of the U. S. 

almost unconscious sieps from the — ee ot Milme’s 5 a metics. 

grammar to the j forms of the lan rr. . 
Reader. 
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Entered at the New York Post Office for transmissio: 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
: AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 
—_o——— * 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Piace, New Yorr, 
-_—_o-——_— 


TERMS. 
Fromito5copicsayear,eachh - - - = « « $2.00 
* 6 to 90 copies to onc address,each, - - <« «+ -« 1,75 
* 10to 19 copies to one address,each, - - - - 1.50 
20 or more copies to one address, Ralf Mica aie te 2 


The label on cach paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send t', 
The paper will, howeve7, be stopped at any time thereafter tf the sub- 
seriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefcre requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribors asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew cither a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have herctofore becn sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz Journas to their friends 
can have specimen copies sont free from this o‘fice to any address. 

Advertising rates 29 cents per linc, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
‘othe inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00, 

Our EASTERN AGENCY.—The ScHooL JouRNAL and all of our | 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Bram- 
field St., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the ScHoon 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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New York, August 20 and 27, 1881. 





In accordance with their usual cus- 
tom during July and August, of each 
year, the publishers will publish but 
twice in each of these months. 





Horace MANN says, “I do not hesitate to 
affirm that our republican edifice in present 
fact and truth, is not sustained by those col- 
umns of solid and ever-enduring adamant, 
intelligence and virtue. Its various parts 
are only just clinging together by that re- 
markable cohesion, that mutual bearing and 
support, which unsound portions of a struc- 
ture may impart to each other, and which, 
a§ every mechanic well knows, will for a 
time hold the rotten materials of an edifice 
together, although not one of its timbers 
could support its own weight, and unless 
therefore a new substructure can be placed 
beneath every buttress and angle of this 
boasted temple of liberty, it will soon totter 
and fall and bury all in-dwellers in its ruins.” 
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Who will avert this calamity, or who will 
hasten it? Is it not, in either case, the chil- 
dren who flock to our schools; or that play 
around our doors? Does not the power lie 
with us to educate them in such a manner 
that they will form the new substructure 


that might save our great republic from the. 


danger and ruin which threaten it ? 





Why Thus ? 


Visiting lately a cheerfully situated town, 
there was seen a mean neglected school 
house, and a well-built, well-kept church. 
It led to speculative thought and question- 
ing. Why should one have trees planted 
around it? Why should green blinds adorn 
the windows? Why a pretty tower and bell 
surmount the roof? On the other hand, 
why should the school-house, in use five 
days in the week, have such a worn and bat- 
tered look? There was not even a wood- 
shed ; there was a single out-house standing 
in full view of all persons ; there was neither 
scraper nor mat. And it was still more deso- 
late-looking within. The stove was rusty, 
the desks were defaced and broken, a single 
chair, rickety to the last degree was all the 
furniture accorded to the teacher. But the 
general unattractiveness no pen can de- 
scribe. _The change from the beautiful hills 
and valleys about must shock a sensitive 
child, nay, it must be a positive injury to 
live for six hours a day surrounded by things 
that are contrary to all laws of taste and 
beauty. 

But why, we ask, is this so neglected ? 
Let us begin the solution by asking why the 
church-building is so attractive. We shall 
find that the same people adorn one and ne- 
glect the other, because the religious-teacher 
in one case sees to it, and the knowledge- 
teacher in the other case neglects it. 








The Education of Women. 





It is often remarked that a boy and girl 
may grow up in the same family, go to the 
same school, and yet in the affairs of life 
differ enormously in the possession of com- 
mon sense. The former has a practical 
judgment, the latter scarcely none. The 
sexual difference is usually assigned as the 
cause of this difference in mental power. 
We don’t believe it. We think a girl’s edu- 
cation, as a rule, has a tendency to narrow, 
if not to destroy, her judgment. Girls have 
a good memory ; they are set to committing 
words out of a book, and if these words can 
be recited, she is dismissed with commenda- 
tion. Here is the foundation of a great 
wrong to the young woman. She is shut up 
in the house and sees far lessof the practical] 
affairs of life, and hence her education 
should be made real and practical. 

The teacher might take a common plate, 
for example, and ask questions concerning 
it. What is its cost? Of what made? In 
what. country? The value of the clay? 
Where found ? How prepared? How made 
into its present ‘shape? How hardened ? 
How colored? Cost of making? Profit on 





each one? Clay should be exhibited ; it 
should be molded, baked, etc., in the pres- 
ence of the pupils, and thus an idea of what 
is meant by manufacturing would be given. 
The cost and profit have been attended to. 
These are important factors. They show 
why men engage in certain lines of work. 
Thousands of intelligent women have no 
idea of the sources of income. They merely 
know that one is a merchant and one a far- 
mer, but the reason they are such is not un- 
derstood. 

The girl should be educated as the boy is 
educated. This general truth is now admit- 
ted, but custom, fashion, society, etc., so 
modify the girl’s life that she attains her 
majority with faint ideas concerning the 
world she is born into. These are still fur- 
ther modified by the miserable novels she 
reads, and so she moves around in a helpless 
manner. “Oh,” said a wife who saw the 
efforts of her husband to hold his mortgaged 
property, “if Iknew of one practical thing 
that I could do beside housekeeping !” Both 
were intelligent ; the wife perhaps in ad- 
vance. But the way business was done, the 
responsibility of people, etc., were wholly 
unknown. Here isa lamentable failure, and 
it should be remedied. 


The Knowledge Needed by the Child, 


The child should be taught on all sides. 
He should grow in all directions. Teaching 
him Reading, Writing and Spelling only en- 
larges his knowledge of language. We have 
symbolized below the eight great depart- 
ments of needful knowledge. 
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Each day of his existence the young being 
should receive instruction pertaining to : 

1. The Body, its Use and Care—leading to 
Physiology, etc. 

2. Things—leading to Nat. Phil., Chem., 
Nat. History, etc. 

3. Language—leading to Reading, Writ- 
ing, Literature, etc. 

4. People—leading to modes of getting a 
living. Business, Sociology, History, etc. 

5. Right and Wrong—leading to Morals, 
Religion, etc. 

6, Art—leading to Drawing, 
Music, etc. 


Painting, 
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7. Numbers—leading to Aritametc, Al- 
gebra, etc. 

8. The Earth—leading to ocguagiy, As 
tronomy, etc. 

And instruction should be given on these 
somewhat in the order in which they are 
placed here ; and something about all of these 
should be said each day. Instead of mere- 
ly teaching spelling and reading for several 
years, the teacher should instruct on all the 
great themes here indicated; how to avoid 
danger, sickness, as to ventilation, food, etc. ; 
the uses of all things that come within the 
range of the child’s activities ; how to read 
and write ; the way people live, and how 
they have lived, and their industries ; what 
ought to be done—what refrained from ; 
how to represent objects and to recognize the 
beautiful; computation, etc. ; the construction 
of the earth and its productions, beginning 
with the place where the child lives. 

As it is now the pupil emerges from the 
school with no knowledge of the proper 
means of treating cuts, wounds, burns, etc., 
except what he may have picked up at home. 
The common things—the plates, bottles, 
knives, corks, clothing, etc., should be in- 
vestigated ; clay be molded and baked ; iron 
iron heated and hammered, etc., etc. 

The industries of life need careful atten- 
tion, how people get a living, etc. Right and 
wrong need daily discussion. Art, now deem- 
ed of slight importance, should be made to 
assume its rightful position. There are still 
only afew teachers who recognize the Beau- 
tiful. Mathematics are overdone as is well 
known. Geography is studied too much, 
leaving the earth unknown ; the soil, rocks, 
waters, roots, vegetation, productions, etc., 
are neglected to know “ how to bound” 
certain divisions. 

Let it be granted that the people are not 
ready for this advanced scheme. What 
shall be done? The teacher has taught the 
‘three R’s” simply because he has known 
no better. A dreary routine has been fol- 
lowed. We have by efforts got rid of the 
Spelling Book,—What a reign that had! 
The child learned to spell even if it could 
not read. By studying the capacities of the 
child- we see that it needs culture on all 
its sides. And it is worthy of consideration 
that it will learn faster to treat it in a ra- 
tional manner. The children now are well- 
nigh starved by the dreary routine of the 
‘*three R” school-rooms. Let a newer and 
brighter day dawn on them. 





Penmansnip.—Teachers and pupils should ever bear in 
mind that the real basis of a good hand writing lies in a 
correct conception of all 1ts requisites, and these cannot 
be acquired simply by practice, but are as much a matter 
for study and thought as is scu pture, painting, architec 
ture, or any department of art or science. Michael Angelo 
was the chiet of artists, because of his superior menta: 
conception of art, and may we not suppose that the un- 
toiched canvas presented to his mental virion all the 
grandeur of beauty in design and finish, that del. guted the 
eye.of the beholder when finisheu? The hand can never 
excel the conception of the mind that educates and directs 
its action. If S>encer or Flickinger excel all others in the 
peitection anc beanty of their venmanship, is it not be- 
cause of their superior conevption of that in which saperior 
penmanship consists? It is true that facility and aceur- 
acy of movement are necessnry ; but that is sure to come 
at the imperious command of a ‘mind trained to perfection 
in form an‘! tasie. To write well, alvo requi-es a constant 
exercise of care, and especially is this true with those 
whore hand is not trained by long experience. We would 
avein impress dpon the minis of every member of our 
class who weuld become good writers, the imperative ne- 
eessity of careful and critics! practice. See that vou give 
no moment to careless practice.+ D. T. Ames, in Penman's 
Journal. 
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Do all the good you can 

In all the ways you can, 

To all the people you can, 
Just as long as you can. 





Good boys and girls should never say 
**T will,” and ‘“‘ Give me these :” 

Oh, no, that never is the way, 

But, ‘“‘ Mother, if you please,” 

And “If you please,” to sister Ann 
Good boys to say are ready ; 

And “ Yes, sir,” toa gentleman ; 
And ‘ Yes, ma’am” to a lady. 


Little moments make an hour ; 
Little thoughts, a book ; 

Little seeds, a tree or flower ; 
Water drops, a brook : 

Little deeds of faith and love 
Make a home for you above. 
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Lessons on Earth. 


THE SOIL, 

Ia the soil plants and trees grow. Let us look at. it. 
You may each get a sma'l box and bring me some to- 
morrow ; we will talk about it. Let the boxes have cov- 
ers, so the soil will not be spilled. 








This morning we will examine the boxes of earth. Here 
is Hattie’s box. Why, ii is full of small stenes! Where 
did you get it ? 

Hattie. My father ssys“all of his pasture on the bill is 
made of such soil and he wanted me to bring it, for he 
says no one here has any like it. 

I will pass the box around; take out # few pieces. Breathe 
on them; smellof them. Do you notice a peculiar earthy 
smell? That shows there is clayamong them. Thisclay 
is made soft by the rains, snows, sun and frost, and so it 
nourishes the grass. But 1 want to look atthe other boxes, 
Here is John’s, It is full of clay. 

John, That I got from,the lot down by the creek’; some 
times they make bricks in the brickyard there. I have 
seen them. 

I will lay this aside. Here is Jennie’s box; 
black ; it looks rich. Where did you get it? 

Jennie It was dug from the flower-bed. 

I will lay it one side, Mary, let us take your box. It 
bas much sand in it, 

Mary. Yes, ma'am. It was dug up in the orchard; 
the soil is very sandy there. 

Here we hve one that is sandy, one that is rich and 
‘lack, one that is nearly all clay, and one that has clay 
mixed with pebbles. Can any one tell me how to make 
a soil rich, 

Several. They put on manure. 

Yes. Some decaying substance is puton. You have 
been out in the wooJs; the soil is rich and black. This 
comes from the decay of the trees and the leaves. Clay 
is good to have, but you must also have some decayiug 
substances. Sand needs still more. 

What is it you bring in on your shoes in wet weather ? 

Several. “ Mud.” 

Yes, it is mud. Now whatis mud? . Jennie says it is 
water and earth, That is rig1t, but the wors: mud comes 
from wetting soil that has been muc' trodden, for that 
mukes it fine, and the finer it is the more tightly it sticks 
to our shoes and clothes, 

Now I will show you an experiment. Watch me closely. 
Here is a flat stone, and here is a round one. I wet the 
flat ove aad rub on it wih the round one. The reason Ae 
chose a flat one was because I can rub on it easily, and 
the reason I chose a round one is because I can hold it 
ea ily in my hand, Now, I have rubbed it awhile, I will 
let Peter try. Now, he may stop. Raise the round stone 
and tell us what you see. 

Peter. There is a lot of mud. 

Show it to the rest ; let all see it. There is quite’a lot of 
yellowish mud. I will scrape it off in this box. Now that 
is my box of soil. AadI will stop the lesson now. I 
will at some tiwe ask you where the earth comes from, 


the soil is 





Please remember how I made the soil or earth this mora- 
ing. 
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r Gymnastics. 
fof is larg-, divide into two divisions and 
“ia through with the set and be followed 


by the other. Of course, a piano or organ is essential, but 
if not at hand, train some of the pupils to sing tunes by 





| the syllable la, Some teachers have tunes whistied. Dio 


Lewis says, that adirum is, well handled, the best for any 
gymnasium. A few cautions: The room must be ventilat- 
ed; the time oceupied must be short, about five misutes 
daily; the set we give, will when learned, require on'y two 
minutes ; to learn well will require six weeks ; no stamping 
must be permitted; it must be done to produce happiness: 
the teaciver must master the set herself. 

We must add for those to whom this may be new. that 
every movement should be in answer to a signal, not using 
the voice. 

The teacher while dri'ling the class may call out a nuw- 
ber or letter. To facilitate we Lave put a letter for each 
set, Begin and train thefpupils on (a), then on (b), then 
on both calling in a sharp tone “ready ” (this is followed 
by (a), then cail “bd,” this is followed by the movements in 
time with the music, then you cull “c,” and so on, To 
learn all the sets will require 30 to 40 ‘drills, Then the 
teacher will need only to give a signal—tapping the desk 
siiarply with the pencil once to cnange the set. Any set 
can be repeated more times than is here noted. 

Anyone who has never mtrodaced these movements 
should do so at once. If she has never practiced tliem, let 
her learn the set herself and then teach it. It will delight 
the children, ~ 


FIRST SET. Bee 
(a.) Position erect, hands closed and on the chest. 
(o.) Right hand out and back 4 times “ ‘ . 8 
(¢.) Left hand out and back 4 times. . 8 


{d.) Both alternating, mght beginning, then left, 
making right move away from chest, while 





left moves towards the same, and vice versa . 8 
(e.) Both simultaneously . 8 
(f.) Both hands simultaneowly out and back to 
position, up and back, front and back, down 
and back, the whole ote three times, 
makinginall .. . . 82 
Arms out, hands open . 3 
Fingers snap. ° . » 3 
Hands clap 8 heads . . 1 
(g.)| Arms in position . «i 
Arms out, hands qe . 1 
Fingers snap » 3 
Hands Jou at sides . » 3 
Arms in position » 
| Above repeated three. times, making i in all 32 
(h.) The last time, instead of arms returning to 
position, the elbows and wrists must be bent, 
the back of the fingers placed against the 
sides, and the finger-ends at the arm-pits, 
preparatory for the next. 
(i.) Right hand pushed forcibly down, fingers open 
and back to oo at eet —" 
three times ° 8 
(j.) Left hand ditto . . 8 
(k.) Both alternating, right again firet 8 
(l.) Both simultaneously . 8 


(m.) Last time, instead of returnisg to arm- pits, 
hands on hips, thumbs back, palms in front. 
Body motionless, head bent over to front 
Body motionless, head in position 
(o.) Body motionless, head bent back 
Body motionless, head in gestee : 
Repeat above . 3 


so 


2 

2 

2 

2 

. 8 

Body motionless, face tune to right 2 

y motionlss, face in position . » 3 

(p.) Body motionless, face turned to left 2 

pon ree Bose mottonteay, apse Sa poritien P . 4 

Billy ten bent forward, face lookitig at floor : 2 

(@.)4 Body belt imetred, te ooking ceiling - 2 
y at ‘ 

1 Above Wapeated. . , 4 

Feet ect unmoved, body ‘turned to right 4 

He gumnoved, poay in position s 4 

turned to left . 4 

”) Rett tentmoved, body turned to bs 4 

Be ee eee fot foward "Tiit tia : 

Bah oot agai OF ORs: : 4 

ring Leftfootforward : <. . | 2 

Left foot in position. . 2 

Same repeated 4 

6 


(t.) Same stepping buck instead of front . , 


. 
_ 





Tur salaries of the teachers in the schools of Worcester, 
Mass , have all heen increased; the school board of that 
town bas discovered in “advence of other 

boards that these are times of prosperity. 
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The Brook. 


T. H. BOWEN. 
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1. Towardsthe sea, Hap - py and free, Forth wanders the brook-let a - long, 
2. On-ward it glides, Deep’ning its tides,And pours in a _ dell far be - low, 
3. Thus to the sea, E - ter-ni- ty, As noise-less and swifteas a dream, 
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Thro’ shadow and sheen,Thro’ fields fair and green, How joy - ful, how ceaseless its song. 
. Now far from bright day, Less impetuous its way, Its tones have be-comesad and low. 
















Thro’ fields in their bloom,Thro’ dells dark with gloom, Is glid -ing on 


ev - er, Life’s stream. 
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OPERATIONS WITH OBJECTS TO IV. 

[The following methods taken largely from Horace 
Grant’s Arithmetic are for children from the age of three 
or four, and six or seven. A box containing a few blocks 
of the same size, pebbles, beans, nuts, beads, marbles, ete., 
should be at hand. A ball-trame, now extensively used, 
is a most desirable piece of appa-atus. A small pair o 
szales with weights is most valuable. A tape-measure 
also. The teacher can make all of these things, if there 
is no other way. Until ten is taught the pupils should 
handle the objects themselves. The lessons must be 
shor'.] 

Let the teacher show three blocks, saying to the child, 
“Bring me as many blocks from the table; as many pb- 
bles; make ss many marks upon the blackboard,” etc. 
Let the teacher take up a block, saying, “This is one 
block.” Let the child be told to put one block on the 
table; one pebble, one bean, etc. The teacher should 
then speak tc the pupil as follows: 

“Show me one finger. Show me onechair. How 
many heads have you? How many noses have you? I 
have placed two blocks on the table; now I have taken 
them off. Try if you can put two blocks on the table, 
two beans; etc. Put away the two biocks, and put ou 
two shells. Take away one shell, and how many are leit? 
Take away the other sbell ; how manyare lett? Put out 
two horse chestnuts; say ‘one’ for every horse-chestavt 
that you have put out. Clap your hands once, Show me 
two fingers; show me twothumts. Take two steps on 
the floor; go backwards one step. How many moutlis 
have yoo? You have one head; what else have you one 
of? Tell me all the things you have two of. Here is one 
block and one block; what are one block and one block 
called? Hold up one hand, and also the other hand ; how 
many have you? Put down one; how many are up now? 
Clap your hands twice or two times.’ (‘ Twice’ and ‘two 
times’ should be used alternately, and in such a manner 
that the child shall perceive that they mean the same 
things.) 





“Look at what I am doing: Ihave put out three peb- 
bles, and now I have put three back. Put out two sticks, 
now put out another; how many have you put out? 
Say ‘one’ for each stick you have put out; how many 
times have you said ‘one’? Hold out three fingers. Point 
to three children; to three boys; to three girls; to three 
teachers. Show me three legs of achair. Strike the 
tuble once and once; how many times have you stiuck 
it? Sbut your hand; open one finger; open another 
finger; how many are open? Open another finger? 
How many are open now? Lay down one splint and 
one bead; how many things have you laiddown? Lift up 
your foot three times. How many plates at dinner must 
be put out fer you and me? Take three steps forward and 
two steps backward. How many joints has your thumb? 
How many joints has your forefinger? Ilow many joints 
has your forefinger more than your thumb? I have pat 
one cent upon the table ; put as many beside as shal] make 
three altogether? Nod your head twice and ence; how 
many times have your nodded? Stemp your fout twice 
aud once; jump twice and once; take two and one steps. 
Make a mark on the blackboard for every window in this 
room.” (Papils may be allowed to draw all the 
windows.) 

“ Draw a square and put three birds in it, Draw an 
apple and put three seeds in it. Make a mark for each 
door in the room, Draw each door in theroom. Drawa 
boy going out ofeach door. Make three squares on the 
blackboard; three boxes; three lines, etc. Clap your 
hands once and once and once ; how many times have you 
clapped them. Put three slates on the table; now put 
another; three slates and one slate are four slates. Put 
three nuts and one put on the table ; how many nuts have 
you placed there? Put out two pebbles; now two more; 
how many have you put out altogether? Say ‘one’ for 
every pebble you have put out, Make four marks on the 
blackboard. Bring me four blocks, How many blocks 
have you brought me? How many ones? how many 
twos? how many fours?, Carry one back; how many 
have you left. Shut your hand; open one finger; open 
two other fingers; how many sre open? Put down as 





many splints as you have bands and mouths. Show .me 
one chair and one table? How many things have you 
shown me? h>w many tables? how many chairs? Show 
four fingers ; touch tour of my fingers. How many are 
vou and I?. How many are we if we count John and 
Mary? Put on the table two blocks; make a mark for 
this one, now male a mark for the other. How many 
marks have you made? Rub out one of the marks ; how 
many marks are there now? Rvb out another; how 
many have you now? How many have you rubbed ont 
altogether? Here are four pictures ; how many onés do 
you see? 

“ Walk four steps; jump four times, hop on one foot 
four times; tap the table four times. Tell some little 
stories about four things. Whe can see four things in 
this room? Now, Jobn, tell me the four tnings you see. 
James ; Sarah. How many things have I altogether in 
my pocket, it I have a pencil, a knife,and a key? Pat 
out two blocks; now put out two more; how many twos 
have you put out? Five twos are called what? Make a 
mark for each leg of this chair; how many marks have 
you made? Put four pebbles in arow. Put four pebblics 
in two rows; how many are in each of these rows ? 

“ How many fingers have you on your right hand with- 
out counting your thumb and litile finger. How many 
have you if you count your thumb? Say your own 
name three times. Put down two blocks ; put down two 
more ; now take away one block; how many are left 
If John and you and I had one cent each, how many 
cents should we ali nave? How many legs has this 
cat? (Showing picture.) How many legs has the cat 
‘nore than you have? If you had one leg more should 
you have as many legs as the cat? How many legs 
have you less than the cat? Take out thgee beans, how 
many are left? Put out one block ; put two in a row 
below that ; put three in a row below that ; put four in 
a row below that; make as many marks, as three ones 
in three: rub out cne mark ; how many marks are left ? 
Rub out another mark: how many are now left? How 
many handles have three xnives? Take two blocks your- 
self, and give as many to me as will make four altogether. 
Hand me one block with your eyes shut ; three blocks ; 
four blocks,” 
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(The teacher exhibits a picture of a hen, or draws one 
vt the blackboard, and then questior.s as below. Then 
the pupils take their slates and write all they can. Give 
two rules only, “ Begin the sentence with a capital.” “Bud 
the sentence with a period.”) 

1, Whatis thisa picture of ? 2. Is the hen a»ird? 3. 
What does the hen do to the ground with her toes, and 
what does she pick up? 4. What does she lay in the 
nest, and what does she hatch from these ? 5. When the 
chickens are young, do they keep close to the old hen, 
ordo they not? 6. If they go away, does the uld hen 
call them back? How? 7. When the old hen scraiches 
the ground, what do the little chickens do? 8, When the 
old hen sits down, what do the little chickens do? 9. 
What do they do this for? 10. How many toes has the 
ten on each foot? 11. Which is the shorte# ? 12. 
What do we sometimes call the hen’s toes? 13. Which 
one of the front toes is longer than any one of the others ? 
14, What can the hen do with her toes ? 15, What is there 
at the end of each toe? 16. Whon the hen goes to roost 
on the limb of a tree, what does she do with her toes ? 


Moral Lessons. 








KINDNESS, 

The first thing we feel like doing’when one injures us, 
is to do him a still greater injury. Among the savage 
and barbarous nations, if one knocks out the eye ot an- 
other, or cuts off his finger, the injared man or his friends 
retaliate by knocking out the eye or cutting off the finger 
of bie assailant ; if he escapes then the eye of his father or 
brother or son must be knocked out, or the finger be cut 
off. This seems horrible enough, does it not ? 

The rule given us by Jesus Christ ie, “ Do good to 
your enemies.” It requires a good deal of nerve not to 
retaliate. You-are called a bai name by a companion, 
and you call him by a bad name in retarn. I will tell 
you two true stories. 

Two men lived on adjoining’ farms, and one day a calf 
belonging to Mr. Jones broke through the fence and ate a 
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few cabbages in the garden of Mr. Sinith. The latter 
flew into a psssion, set his large dog on the calf, threw 
stones at it, and so it was badly injored. Mr. Smith was 
very angry. The value of the cabbages was probably 
about teu cents; the calf was worth ten dollars. Tlie 
wrong was brooded over, fora revenge was determined 
op, One night Mr. Jones’ barn“was found on fire, and 
everybody believed that Mr. Smith did it. Toben Mr. 
Smith’s son was shot at and badly wounded because he 
was fishing in Mr. Jones’ creek, All of this resulted from 
retaliation. 

The other story is also about two farmers. Mr. Thomas 
was a good and kind man ; Mr, Williams was quarrelsome ; 
he got into law suits with nearly all his neighbors. At 
one time he sued Mr, Thomas tor a log chain he had bor- 
rowed, The law-suit ‘took place in haying tin.e, and Mr. 
Williams was absent from home to attend to it. He had 
mowed down a great deal of hay and had left it out in the 
field to dry. A great storm came up, and seeing this, 
Mr. Thomas took his hired men and by working hard got 
it all safely into his neiyhbor’s tarn. Mr. Williams did 
not see the storm until the rain began to fall, then he 
mounted his horse and hurried home, He blamed him- 
self all the way for neglecting a hundred dollars worth of 
hay to get back « chain worth five dollars; he expected 
his hay would be soaked and ruined. When he discov- 
ered the hay safe in Lis barn he was very glad; but 
ashamed enough that his neighbor was uctuated by so 
much nobler a spirit than he. The act cuthm to the 
heart. He paid all the expenses of the suit, and declared 
that he was bound afterwards to his neighbor by a chain 
of love. 

Questions. —1. What feeling caused Mr. Smith to behave 
as he did,? 2. Suppose Mr. Jones had driven out the calf 
and told his neighbor of the damage to his cabbages, would 
not he probably have been paid? 3, Was there not loss 
on both sides? 4, Were not both unhappy while trying 
to find ways to injure exch other? 65, Did the retaliation 
for the injury to the calf make the matter right? 6. Do 
you believe retaliation pays? 7. Did Mr. Thomas do 
mere than his duty,jwhen he helped his neighbor? 8. 
Should we help our enemies? 9. How does it generally 
turn out to do this? 10, Did it show a manly spirit in 
Mr, Thomns that _he,didfas he did? Or do you thmk one 
1s manly who resents injuries? 12. Which is easiest, to 
retaliate or to do a kindness to those who injure us ¢ 13. 
How shall we make our world beter and happier, by do- 
ing good to those who injure us or by doing evil? 14. 
Stall we not try and practice the rule, “Do good to our 
enemies !'— From First Tracume, published by E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co. at $1.00 per year. 





Lessons in Spelling and Pronouncing. 





The following love-story, written by a student of Ro 
chester Theological Seminary, will furnish an exerci:e in 
both spelling and pronouncing. (1) Let each pupil read a 
paragraph. (2) Ask for the meaning of new words, (8) 
Give out the words for spelling : 

“ Roland and Diana were lovers, Diana was epheme- 
ral but comely, hypochondriacal but not lugubrious, di- 
dactic but not dishonest, nor given to ribald or truculent 
grimaces, Her pedal extremities were perhaps a trifle 
too large for playing organ pedals successfuily, but her 
heart was not at all adamantine, and her address was per- 
emptory without being diffuse. On the whole, she might 
well become the inamorata of one retired to some quiet 
vicinage away from the squalor and clangor, the dissonance 
and contumely, of a great metropolis. 

“ Roland, on the other hand, was of a saturnine coun- 
tenance, at once splenetic and 2ombative in di-position, so 
that his wassails and orgies were almost maniacal in their 
details. He wasa telegrapher by profession, having re- 
ceived a diploma trom Oaius Oullege, but aggrandized his 
stipend by dabbling in philology, orthoepy and zoology 
during his leisure hours, so that he was accused of fetich- 
iem and tergiversation by his patrons. Still his acumen 
and prescience were such that only a mi-ogynist would 
discern that he was an aspirant for the gallows. 

“ His acetic, rather than ascetic, nature apparently in- 
clined bim to visit a chemical laboratory, well filled with 
apparatus, to which he had access, whence he often re 
turned with glubules of iodine and albumen on his caout- 
chouc shoes, which subjected him to the risk of numerous 
altercations with his landlady, a virago and pythoness in 
one, and with the servant, her accessory or ally. 

, “Roland had, however, become acclimated to his place, 





received everything with equability, reclined upon the 
divan while he contemplated the elysium where Diana 
dwelt, and addressed donative distichs to her in the sub- 
sidence of the raillery. 

“ There was acertain diocesan who endeavored to dis~ 
possess Roland in» the affections of Diana, but he, was 
enervatei by bronchitis, laryngitis and diphtheria, which 
on their subsidence left his carotid artery in an apparently 
lethargic condition. He had sent Dianaa ring set with 
onyx, a chaleedonic variety of stone, and once hung a 
placard where he knew she would see it from her case 
ment, but she steadfastly rejected his overtures, and ogled 
him as if he were a dromedary, 

“The diocesan betook himself to absolutory prayers, but 
continued his digressions and inquiries. Roland became 
cognizant of this amour, and armed with a withe he in- 
veighed against this “gay Lothario,”;who defended himself 
with a falchion until Roland disarmed him, houghing his 
paltrey withal. 

“After the joust the prebendary abjectly apologized, al- 
beit in a scarcely respirable eondition, then hastened to 
the pharmaceutic aerie for copaiba, morphive and quinine, 
and was not seen again until the next Michaelmas. Ro- 
land returned on Thanksgiving day, took aw inventory of 
his possessions, which consisted of a large quantity of 
almond cement, a package of envelopes, a dish of anchovy 
sauce, a tame falcon, a book on accustics, a miniature of a 
mirage, a treatise on the epizooty, a stomacher tined with 
sarcenet, a cerement of sepulture, a cadaver and a bomb. 
The next day the hymeneal rites were performed and 
Diana became, henceforth, ‘ his faithful. coadjutant and 
housewile.” 


+ 





Examination Questions, 





These questions proposed by the College ofthe City of 
New York to pupils in the grammar schools will indi- 
cate what are considered in the city ot New York attain- 
ments that must be possessed by those who finish that 
course of study. 


SPELLING. 

Timez, 9 a.m. To 10 a. M. 
Ability Kitchen Unity 
Buckle Lantern Vicious 
Condemn Mammoth Philadelphia 
Difficult Nihilist Bolivia 
Enough Ounce Gibraltar 
Fallacy Parliament Labrador 
Grievous Quotient Israel 
Happiness Ramble Cromwell 
Idolatry Sovereign Afghan 
Jubilant Temptation Norwegian 


“Tn the reign of Augustus, violence paused only because 
it had finished its work. Faith was dead; morality had 
disappeared. Around the shores of the Medilerranean the 
conquered nations looked at one another—partakers of a 
common misfortune, associates in acommon lot. Europe, 
Asia, and Africa were tranquil, but it was the silence of 
despair.” 

ARITHMETIO. 
TIME—ONE HOUR AND A HALF. 

1. What is arithmetic? Explain tte difference between 
a figure and a number. Define the greatest common mea- 
sure and the least common multiple, and state the use of 
each. Write the present y: arin three different ways. 

2. A man lost 3, 4, and # of his money, and then had 
$2600 left. Whatsum had he originally, and how much 
per cent. had he lost ? 

3. Divide 906 hundred-thousandths by 842 ten-thou- 
sandths, carrying the division into milliontas. 

4. If 480 bushels of oats will last 24 horses 40 days, how 
long will 300 bushels last 48 horses ? 

5. Add 41}, 105%, 3003, 2413 and 472}. 

6. Sold a fire engine for $7050, and lost 6 per cent. cn 
its cost, for how much ought I to have sold it to gain 125 
per cent? 

7. What sum of money put at interest 6 years, 5 
months, 11 days at 7 per c-nt. will gain , 3159.14? 

8. For wnat sum must a note be drawn at 60 days to 
net $1200 when discounted at 5 per cent. ? 

9. Extract the square root of 3286.9235 to the fourth 


| decimal place. 


lv. Extract the cube root of 30.625. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
TIME—ONE HOUR AND A HALF. 
1. State the boundaries and width of esch zone. What 
is the greatest latitude @ place can have? the greatest 
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lofigitude? How many degrees are equal to an hour of 
time? 

2, In what general direction do the rivers of America 
flow ? thuse of Asia and Africa? and why? 

8 Through what waters would you sail in going from 
New York to St. Petersburg? , 

4. Bound Vermont, Georgia, and Ohio, and name the 
capital of each. 

5. Bound Hindoostan, Russia, and Brazil, and name the 
capital of each. 

6. Name twelve of the great islands and twelve of the 
great rivers of the world. 

7. State accurately the positiun of the following cities ; 
Philadelphia, Savannah, Havana, Portland, Cairo, Berne, 
Bombay, St. Louis, Oporto, and Hamburg. 

8. Name all the states on the Atlantic coast, on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on the east side of the Mis. 
sissippi. 

9. What is the estimated population of the earth? In 
what zone does the greater part of tue human race live? 
Name the four most densely populated countries on the 
globe. 

10, In what countries is coffee found? tea? cotton? 
tobacco? What are the principal exports ef France, of 
the Urited States, and of Switzerland ? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
TIME—ONE HOUR AND A BALF. 

1, What is a participle? a participial adjective? a parti- 
cipial noun? a clause? a sentence? 

2. Cunstruct a sentence containing not less than twenty 
words, under each ot the three following heads, numbered 
we Me F- 

1. A complex iuterrogative sentence with an object 
clause; choose one of the three subjects: High 
Bridge, Broadway, Brooklyn. 

2. A complex declarative sentence with an object 
clause : choose one of the three subjects; patriotism, 
obedience, honesty. 

3. A compound declarative sentence with an ad- 
jective clanse in both members: choose one of the 
three subjects; Columbus, Washington, Lincoln. 

3. Analyze, 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

4. Parse smith, he, under, as, and bands, 

5. Correct the errors (if any) in the foilowing sentences, 
and give the reasons for such corrections ;: | 

1. The crowd was so great that the judges with 
difficulty made their way through them. 

2. Good order in our affairs, not mean saving, pro- 
duce great profits to those who use them. 

3. He is hke a beast of prey who destroys with 
pity. 

4. He would not be persuaded but what I was 
greatly in fault. 

5. I came to see yuu because I knew you was my 
old master’s friend. 

DRAWING. 
Ist. Drawing of geometrical forms in outline : 

a equilateral triangle, sides 34”, one side vertical. 

b ellipse, major axis 44”, minor axis 2)”. 

¢ an oval composed of a semi-circle and semi-ellipse, 
radius of semi-circle 1}”, half axes of ellipse respect- 
ively 1}” and 2}”. 

TIME—ONE HOUR. 
2d. Drawing from round. 
A cone standing upon a cube whoee faces are not 
parallel to the plane of picture. 
TimE— 20-30. 
ALGEBRA. 
TIME—ONE HOUR AND A BALF. 

1. When are two terms of the same degree ? “Give ex- 
amples, What isa coefficient? Give anexample. Give 
the rule tor elimimaticn by comparison. Explain the res- 
son why, when a parenthesis is preceded by a minus s'g0 
and the parenthesis is removed, the sign of every term 
within the parenthesis must be changed. 

2. Find the numerical value of the following polynomial, 
when a = + 2,)=>3,.c¢=4. , 

3a*—b (3c? — 3a (6 — 3be + 4a) — 10) 

3. Divide 3a* — 36* by a* — d. 

Ye —2 3a + 6 By 

4. Add the following fractions ‘ _—_— 
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“6. Multiply the following fractions together, being care-), 


fol to abridge the work by factoring and cancellation 
wherever possible. 
at—2—12 w2* —2zy + y? 
a? — y? * "2c? +8046 a—4 
6, Reduce the following mixed quantity to a fraction, and 
the result to its simplest form : 
4ac* — ax + ab 


4a + 4y . 





2a — a — 








a—b 


7, Find the value of a in the following equation : 
ac—b bc—ax 





a+b 3 
8. Find the value of a, y, and z in the following equa- 
tions : 


=c 


e+y=7T+2 
3a + 22 = 3y + 5 
—e2—y+2=-—3 § 

10. A cask holding 147 gallons was filled with a mix- 
ture of brandy, wine, and water. There were 15 gallons 
more of wine than of water, and the amount of water was 
equal to # the amount of wine and of brandy taken to- 
gether. How many gallons were there of each ? 

10. A man sold a horse and chaise for $200. One-half 
of the price of the horse equalled 4} the price of the 
chaise. What was the price of each ? 





Naming of Numbers. 





Almost the first work published pertaining to methods 
of teaching, called the “‘ Teachers’ Manual,” suggested the 
task of uniformity in naming numbers. This has been re- 
vived by Dr. T. S. Lan.bert in a little book called “ Per- 
fecting the Decimal Notation.” Thus : 


10 should be named one-ty. 
tbe - - one-ty-one. 
_— - ‘is one-ty-two., 
13 - P one ty-three. 
% or oe Cty - four. 
hee 
_ <3 ” one-ty-six. 
es “ “ _ one- ty-seven. 
pies ~ se one-ty-eight. 
|: ltd ” « “~ one-ty-nine. 
li ns ” two-ty. 

_— = " - two-ty-one, aud so en, 
30 * - three-ty. 


three -ty-one. 
‘three-ty-two. 
three-ty-three, & so on 
four-ty. 

four-ty-one. 

four-ty two, and so on. 


4] “ “ “ 
42 “ “ “ 
50 “ ‘e o five-ty. 

— ” " five-ty-one, and so on. 

The anomally ceases, one-half of the first 100 numbers 
being logically named. 

Tle al-o saggests that the method of realimg numbers 
should be done logically also. Thus, 456 should be read 
fou r hundreds fivety six; 55,515 shonld be read five-ty 
five thousand, five hun:Ired and one-ty five. 





Favutt-Finpine m tae Te.:caer —There is no influence 
emanating from a teacher during recitation which so com 
pletely paralyzes the mind of the pupil as the practice of 
scolding or ceaseless fault finding, once so preva'ent, but 
bow rapidly disappearing from the public schools. The 
temptations to petu’ance and snappishness on the part of 
teachers are manifold and at times almost irresistible. 
Lack of faithfal preparation, of quickness of perception, of 
moderate reasoning power, of interest, of enthusiasm, of 
uninterrapted attention, of just appreci.tion of the object 
and advantage of recitations, are causes of irritation to be 
found in almost all classes. Those who possess but little 
love of the work of educat:on, who regard neither the 
present happiness of chi!dren nor the future welfare of in- 


dividuals and states, who, in short. work in the educa- 
tional vineyard exclusively for dollars and cents, or be- 
cause more congenial fields of labur are not immediately 
accessib'e to them, are peculiarly liable to infase this kind 
of na cotic influence into all the intellectual, exercises ot 
the school—Mary Atren Wer. 


Tre ition to establish norms] schools in Texas 
for the be: efit of the teachers of that State meets with no 
favor there. The teachers held a convention recently in 
which thev went so far as to protest against the action of 
the State Board ot Education in importing teachers from 
the North “ to teach them how to teach.” 4 . 
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-’ EDUCATIONAL NOTES! “© 
“ \ BLSEWHERE. . 


Swrrn College, at Northampton, has just received a gift 
of $25,000 for the establishment of an art gallery. 


In consequence of the increasingly numerous cases of 
myopia developed in French schools through Dad arrange- 
ment of seats and distribution of light, the Minister of 
Public Instraction has nominated a commission named De 
l'Hygiene de la Vue dans les Ecoles, whose object will be 
to study the influence of the material conditions of school 
arrangement on the progress of myopia, and to discover 
the means of counteracting the evil. 

Ar Lasell Seminary for Girls, at Auburndale, Mass., an 
exceilent system of self-government is practiced. Any 
student who at the end of one term is regarded as worthy 
of such trust is enrolled .on the list of “self-governed,” 
and thenceforward, does as she pleases so long a: she 
continues to show herselt entitled to unlimited confidence. 
This is the highest honor the school has to bestow—a 
recognition of real trustworthiness of character. It is 
stated that this system has proved to be successful. 


Worrarxeron, 0.—-The Central Normal Szhowl held its 
commencement July 22. The graduating class numbered 
over a dozen as fine looking and intelligent teachers as 
ever went forth from an Alma Mater to make their-marks 
on the sands of time. Prof. Ogden, afier a few appropriate 
remarks, presented the diplomas to the class. The class 
address was given by Rev. C.H. Young. The meeting of 
the Alumni Association in the M. E. Church was most in- 
teresting. The work done by Prof. Ogden is steadily in- 
creasing ; no man has a higher place as a genuine edu. 
cator. 

Ar the recent meeting of the Education Society in 
England a discussion on science-teaching in intermediate 
schools ended in there conclusions: that natural knowl- 
edge should be tanght not frou. books but from things 
themselves ; that the lessons sbould not consi-t of informa- 
¢ mmitted to memory but of knowledge acquired by the 
child’s own observation and experience; that by such 
object lessons he should ve l2d to observe the natural 
facts or processes around him and to exercise his powers 
of comparison as well as of perception, and thus arrive at 
such generalizations as are witbn his capacity; that 
after the first more general knowledge of the common 
things around him the child should be led along the broad 
lines of interest to some more special departments of 
science. 





Mixwesota.—A meeting of the Institute directors of the 
State of Minnesota has been held. The attendance was 
not very large. Perhaps one of the g:eatest. good reesons 
was that the county superintendeats do not get enoursh 
pay. This isa great drawback to educational enterprise 
and meetings. The superintendents have $10 a school, 
and many of the counties have only twenty-five or thirty 
schools, which makes it necessary for them to car-y on 
sme other occupation, and of course one must be ne- 
glected, and that one is the schools. 

Atrer over two days’ discussion a syllabus was f:amed, 
and adopted, for Institute work, This is a step in the 
right direction; it 1s high time that the old machine method 
of conducting ; Institutes was stopped. The Institute 
should be a means of making better teachers. 

Creutz the third largest town in Saxony, has many 
public technical schools, They are either State inst tu- 
tions or belong to some public body and are under the 
oversight of the Home Minister. The expenses are 
chiefly borne by the State, the fees of the pupils being 
only sufficient to pay a tenth ofthe expenses. Poor stu- 
dents who are worthy of assistance can usually obtain 
remissior. of the fees and even help from the State. A 
peculiarly useful system is pursued with the teachers— 
every year a number of them are furnished with money 
for the purpose of visiting during vacation some country, 
vity o. exhibition connected with their special branches. 
They thus keep themselves acquainted with all that is 
new in science and invention in different countries. The 
schools are graded so that tne pupil can pursue a regular 
course to the highest technical mstitution in the king- 
dom. The development of manufactures im the town of 
Chemnitz during the past thirty years is' mentioned 
as remarkable. 

Ix the State Normal School at Worcester, Masx, 


there is a system! of apprenticeship which is thought to. 


be new in this cotntry) The system, which has proved 
& success, is not required bu! is recommended to all who 





enter the Normal School. © It provides for them practical 
experience iu teaching, the pupil while stil] stndying serv- 
ing for a time as assistant teacher in one of the city 
schools. The Worces/er Spy says that one stadent only 
at a time is assigned to any one teacher, but each during 
his term of apprenticeship, which is six months or half a 
school year, serves in at least two grades of the public 
schocls, . The apprenticeship begins alter one year's study 
in the normal school, and while it lasts the student is.em- 
ployed in its duties four days in each week. Qne day of 
the week is spent at the normal school in consultation 
with the teachers there, who give such advice and help as 
the student asks, in such use of books as may be helpful in 
his immediate work and in informal talks to the school on 
such subjects as his apprentice work may have stggésted. 
The conduct of the apvrentices, their progress and success, 
are observed by the teachers of the normal school, and by 
imepection of the diary which each apprentice is required 
to keep, and by the report of his service made by the 
teacher of tke schvol in which he has served, a satislae- 
tory test is furnished of bis faithfulness and capacity. 

Norristown, Pa.—Sup*. Gotwals says : “ The teachers, 
as_a class, are availing theimselves of many opportunities 
to keep up with the spirit of the age. The faith‘ul teach- 
ers, among whom we class those of Norristown, do not 
conine their work alone to those hours, but spend much 
of their time outside of the regular hours either iu prepar- 
ing work in advance for their pupils, or in looking over 
papers of school work, which could not be inspected dar- 
ing the sessions of the school. 

“They make a mistake who think that the school-room 
is a place of repose, a place where the teacher can take a 
nap, it so inclined, Those, if any, who enter with suck 
feelings, soon find out their mistake. Our schools are 
suffering to some extent from the trashy literature that 
finds its way intothem. The reading is of a character to 
intatuate the pupils with it, and not only cause them to 
losea taste for study but also unfit them for it. Too 
much vigilance cannot be exerted in this by both parents 
and teachers, A carefully selected school library con- 
taining the proper reading matter for youth cannot fail to 
be agrand motive power in cultivating a proper taste for 
reading. , 

“The teachers meet regularly on the first and third 
Saturday of each month, the teachers of tre primary grades 
meeting on the first and those of the others on ale third, 
I am satisfied that these Institutes are a great aid to- 
wards <he uniformity of our work.” 

Va.—The meeting of the Va. Educational Association 
in Nortslk was more numerously atiended than the pre- 
vious one, thougl. the a'tendance was much below what 
might be expecied trom the 4,000 or 5,000 teachers in 
Virginia. Te sessions of the body were held im the hall 
of the Norfolk College tor young ladies. The papers and 
address~s were carefully prepared, and some of them elicit- 
ed considerable discussion, The subject of secondary 
education seems to be the hardest to arrange satislactor- 
ily, and the paper of Professor W. T. Thom on this sub- 
ject presents some features which the Association reterred 
to a special committee to be reported op at the next 
meeting. 

The subject of Algebra was very scientifically discussed 
by Dr. W. B, Smith, of Bethel Academy. The repo.t on 
Geometry by Prof. Fitz was a pleator a return to the.an- 
cient and simpler methods of teaching the science. Rev. 
Dr. Hume gave a very thoughtful paper on Female Edu- 
cation. Pres. J. D. Dreher, of .Ruancke Cvllege, in an 
address on Benevolence and Education, spoke some very 
p'ain truths in reference to the Soutbern people, Hon. 
Jvhn Goode delivered an address on Education and Legis- 
lation, An important resolution of the Association was 
the appointment of a committee to consider the reor- 
ganization ot the body—to suggest means whereby more 
interest can be aroused in.its mectings. The President in 
his annual address discussed the same general subject— 
the scope of our Association and its work. The meeting 
was a very pleasant one, though the weather mo't of the 
time was intensely bot. The next meeting was appointed 
for Charlottesville, beginning the Jast Tuesday in Auyust, 
1882, ae 





A uve county superintendent of Indiana ssys: “I am 
candid in saying that of the ten or filteen edtvationa! 
papers .hat reach me, the Ixstiture is incomparably the 
best; iis articles have a point that can be {elt as well as 
seen. Respectfully, Q. A. C. Dosson, 

Co. Supt. since ’73. 
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LETTERS. 


From a New England Normal School Principal : 

“Of some twenty five educational periodicals in our 
reading rooms your papers, the Jovenan and the Instt- 
Tore are regarded as by far the best in practical suggestions 
and help tor teachers. A. W. Epson. 








Please find enclosed payment for the Iwsrrrors for an- 
other year, I cannot afford to be without it, even if { du 
only teach Indians ; to me their souls seem as precious as 
if their skins were white. My father enjoys reading the 


paper. D.O. 


Long may the Teacuens’ Instrrore send forth its stir- 
ring notes of reform. In county, Ind., the office 
of county superintendent is a mere fout ball to b> used to 
secured votes for higher offices; hence incompetent men 
get the place, for no decent mao will be:mirch himself by 
buying and trading votes, or by fawning on everything 
that can vote. Schools are backward. Wages $18 a 
month ; board $2 a week. Little giris do most of the 
teaching. F. 











“Please make plain to me this: How to induce pupils 
to remember what they hear and read, so as to be able to 
reproduce it in their own language ?” 

(Practice makes perfect. Tell the class a short story 
and let them write it out on their slates. Examine and 
commend the best; point ont what is best. Then give 
another, and s» goon. I gave out such lessons to a class 
for several years, and they became good writers. One on 
“ A Shipwreck,” by one of the young ladies, was publish- 
ed in a leading magazine and highly commended This 
naturally leads to the choice of language, and no one can 
be conversant with words without getting ideas.) 


What Is Said of It. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

From Prof. John Ogden, Principal of the Ohio Central 
Normal School : 

“Jt is a perfect gem, I read the first chapters to my 
teacher's class. They were carried away with your de- 
scription of your “ Vi-it to a School.” I want every 
member of my class to have a cupy.” 











“ I have been very much interested, and I believe profit- 
ably, reading “School Management.” When shall we 
ever have such teachers in our district schools as Mr, 
Kellogg writes of? God bless him in his noble work of 
reform |! N. P. Corus. 





From Prof. Thomas Hunter, President of the New York 
Normal College: 

“ An inspection of it shows that the author, an earnest 
and successtul teacher, draws from a large and varied ex- 
perience; that he has endeavored to avoid all pretensions 
and make the work as clear, simple and practical as 
possible.” 


From Rev. R. O. Page, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

“To your valuable book, “School Management,” you en- 
deavor to lead the teacher to reach the consciences of :he 
pupil, and to build up in him a seif-respect and pride of 
character that shall make him govern him-elf. And more 
than this, to indave him to help to govern the rest. 

This last point b: ings to mind an incident that occurred 
in Harvard University thirty seven years since. The 
noble old president, Quincy, was fearing undue disturbance 
and mischief from an unnecessary stiramong the students. 
He sent for three students of my acquaintance, and asked 
them to use their influence to quiet the commotion. This 
was done, and order reigned. He had knowledze of the 
young men in whom he placed this deserved confidence, 
and rightly judged that their loyalty could be depended 
on in such an emergency. This, I believe, was the method 
of the great Arnold, of Rugby. He built up a “Sixth 
Form” of young men of good character and noble promise, 
and reposed on their loyalty t» govern and guide aright 
the rest of his school. Hence I deem your suggestions 
most sound and valuable, and recommend the book 
most cordially.” 





Surantiy sarcastic was the clergyman who paused and 
addres-ed a man coming into church after the sermon had 
begun, with the remark : “ Glad to see you, sir; come ia; 
always glad *o see those here late who can’t come early.’ 
And decided'y self- was the man thus addressed 
in the presence of au astonished congregation, as he re- 
— “Thank you; would you favor me with the 
text?” 
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EDUCATIUNAL MISCELLANY. 
® First Teaching.” 9" 


A correspondent writes of the new paper “ First 
Teaching : 

“ Kindergarten T am glad to see at the head of topics. 
I was for some months an inmate of Madame Kriege’s 
house while she and her daughter were engaged in intro- 
ducing the system into Boston. I do not believe it can 
ever be engrafted iuto our primary school system, but, as 
preceding that, it is invaluable. It is such an agent is 
establishing a habit of method and order in the little 
chaotic mind, it so guides and sweetens the social instincts 
of the child, its influence so refines and disciplines the 
tastes—irdved, for once, the musings of a great philoso- 
pher have given the world practical truit. I like the 
science column. Few guess how the little people hunger 
for a knowledge of things adult, people, in their self-con 
ceit, set down as beyond their grasp, while, perhaps even 
all they know, if presented in a proper dress, might be 
made clear to them No one can fathom all of God's in- 
finity. Object lessons, if they are not stilted, the children 
have a mght to claim. We have been given stones in our 
abstractions. But I weary you. Only one word more. 

“TI pray that teachers in drawing,instead of giving them 
perpetual unnecessary lines and curves, will take the cbil- 
dren where they are—will note the poor efforts of the 
little hands to reproduce things on their slates that inter- 
est them—birds, perhaps, leaves, fishes—all these simple 
things the very instincts of the child teach him to begin 
with and lead them in their work. I think the crude ar- 
tistic work of all primitive peoples, so like the beginnings 
of childish hands, should teach us this.” 


Narrow Culture. 














The person whose culture is confined severely to asingle 
art, trade or profession, inevitably grows narrower with 
the years. We see this mo-t conspicuously demonstrated 
in those lines of study which jealously demand of men 
and women their whole time and thought. Itis a matter 
of common observati:n that musical people are unintere-t- 
ing when removed from their particular orbit, possibly 
because, musical-like, mathematical science has practically 
no limit in time, and attainments in it are bounded only 
by the age, streng-h and life of its persistent lovers. But 
we ars not shut up to music for an illustration of what we 
mean by the narrow culture which we deprecate’ The 
man who is professivnal only, whatever his profession be, 
is apt to find his ideas fashioning themselves after a set 
pattern, his thoughts running into set grooves, and his 
influence after a while growing circumscribed and partial 
The minister whose entire time and attention are occu- 
pied by theology, the lawyer who lives exclusively for 
the rewards ot legal ambition, the merchant whose brain 
never emerges from the atmosphere of the warehouse, 
and the doctor who never lifts himself from inspecting 
the pathology of the "human body, all alike discover, in 
the course of years that the world is going on and leaving 
them. They may be profound, but nevertheless they 
have their shallows. Young people, who have not a tithe 
of their erudition, pass them in the race. Their own fam- 
ilies begin to regard them witha certain benevolent tole 
ration, not unmixed with kindly contempt. And this is 
not the worst result of their narrowness. They become 
insensibly the victims of prejudice, and it no longer is in 
their power, even if it bein their will, to form a free, 
strong, trutbful judgment of any,new thing presented to 
their view. 

Every prefessional man should cultivate a knowledge 
of things and of men outside of his special department 
He should scorn no knowledge that cumes to him, even 
if it be of facts quite removed from his ordinary needs. 

Narrow culture has its repellent side, and it is in con- 
stant peril of awaking antagonism in those who think and 
read. A eacher who dismisses Dickens and Thackeray 
with a magi-terial wave of the hand, as not edifying, les- 
sens his chance with aclass of boys and girls who are 
studying English literature. A minister whose sermons 
show a familiarity with the current thought of the day, 
who iets fall am apt quotation from Endymion, or makes 
an allusion to the latest review article of which men are 
talkiug, prepares the way with his auditors for the theme 
nearest his heart, as he cannot who reads only the com- 
mentatora, and takes in no pew siores. It is quite 
wonderful to seehow hushed and reverential becomes 
the attitude of a congregation when tha pastor, in the 


course of his sermon, repeats an extract from Whittier or 
Longfellow, or perhaps ahymn, growr sweet with ye rs of 
use, from Cowper or Wesley. Housekeepers, women of 
fashion, scholars, tradesmen, mechanics, laborers, und 
ehildren are equal when the charm ofa sweet thought 
told in measured numbers is recited in their hearing. They 
love poetry, andits grace gently compels even those who 
least. comprehend its spell. 

Whatever be our dominant engagement in life. we need 
to be broadened and kept sympathetic by something which 
takes us out of ourselves and leads us up from the rut of 
our ordinary days. If we have a tendency to cynicism, 
let us try gardening as a palliative, The man who preludes 
or finishes his day’s work by an honr or two among tne 
pansies and the pinks, who leaves fulio and ledger tora 
morning of turning over fresh earth, steadying the plow 
absorbing the sweetness of nature, will be larger ard 
happier in his chosen work for the exercise. Mothers who 
teel{themselves retrograding because the nursery Feeps 
them confined to a round of cares which leaves litle t'me 
tor other thonght, will becorae better as mothers if they 
are resolute in accepting the help which comes from a 
change ot routine. ‘“ How cross I could be,” said a tired 
mother one day not long since, “if I could not rest my-elf 
by an hour now and then at the organ !’ Some accom- 
plishment, pursuit or study, as far removed as possible 
from our accustomed work, js valuable as an adjunct to 
broad culture, and is beyond price as an assistant to con- 
tentment and_peace of mind.—S. S. Times. 





Teaching a Profession, 





The change in the me'hols of teaching has been very 
great within twenty years, and probably the ascertained 
results demonstrate that these changes are solid and verit- 
able improvements, It must not te forgotten that all 
changes are not improvements. Not every novelty is a 
real advance. Still, even now, the ideal school 1s not 
realized; the standard of teaciing is not very high ; there 
are “narrow” teachers as well as “‘ broad” texchers, 
The new ideas and methods do not command universal as 
sent even among teachers, and perhaps less assent among 
the people. And as a matter of fact, lar too many teachers 
seem strangely indifferent to the knowlcdye‘or practical 
use of the studies, researeles and experience of the best 
instructors, And why? The simple reason is that only 
avery small proportion of teachers regard teaching as a 
profession. It isforthem a terpcrary employment—a 
means to some other end. The young woman teaches be- 
cause she inust in some way earn her livelihood, and this 
is pleasant, genteel and respectable. The same is true in 
the case of young men. Hence they have not the same 
ambition to rise in the pro‘e-sion, nor the purpose or wish 
to do the best possible work. This is quite natural. Still, 
it may be asked, should not a conscientious person do the 
best possible work while he fills the place of teacher ? 

It is a good rule to do well whatever we undertake to. 
If every teacher, whether intending teaching as a profes- 
sion or resorting to it for some temporary purpose, would 
seek the highest attainmen'sin the art of teaching, and 
use faithfully the means for culture which the state pro- 
vides, the result would be a great advance in the average 
both of teachers an echools.—Chatham Courier. 





Ross1a.—The Nihilists are threatening all scrts of pun- 
ishment tothe Imperial family io case their demands are 
not acceded to, andthe great probability is that were a 
series of conces<ions announced they would hasten a oxtas- 
tropbe. This was the case, at Jeast, with the late empe- 
ror. Among bis papers are now found the draft of a con- 
stitutional project, which he was on the eve of publishing 
when he was assassinated. It was dated March 9, and 
was to have been made public on the birthday of his suc- 
cessor, so as to identify him with the movement ; but 
for some reason this date was altered to that of April 29, 
the birthday of the Emperor. But the latter fell on March 
18 by the assassin’s hand, and now the whole affair is said 
to be postponed to some indefinite period, the present 
ruler being less inclined to hasten a movement that may 
hurry on scatastrophe. Alexander I/L seems to have re- 
tired tohis stronghold of Gat-china, where he has his 
family, and where he remains on the most important oc- 
casions. He did not even come to St. Petersbuig on tne 
occasion of the E:ster festivities—a custom never before 
omitted by a Russian Emperor. The reason given was 
the nervous eundi:tion of the Kmpress, who is said to be 
greatly brvken down by thus living in a constant state of 





fear and eacitemect, 
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The Railroad Question. 


Mr. Edward Atkinsons ssys:—The railroad is the 
modern -highway: Shall it be a public highway? Who 
shall own it? Who shall manage it? 

These questions he discusses, and he claims that the 
public bave no more rights or governmental power over 
this railroad property than over the private proporty of 
any farmer or other business man in the country—that 
the railroads own their property as absolutely as the 
farmer owns his farm or the merchant his roods. 

But the farmer is not a corporation, and did not take his 
farm by force of a franchise which gave him power to 
compel its former owner to sell it at an appraisement. He 
did not take his 1arm under proclamation and promise that 
he took it for public use, and coula therefore invoke 
the power of the public to compel the owner to yield 
possession. He took his farm from a voluntary seller, 
and paid the price required, and he took it exclusively 
for his own use. He had no franchise giving him a 
monopoly in raising his wheat, and he entered itto no 
covenant in regard to hcw he should raise his wheat, or 
what he should do with it. He cwns his farm, and can 
cultivate it or let it remain unused. So the manufacturer, 
merchant or banker. They do not hold their property 
under a restriction that it is held for public use, and they 
are not compelled to let the public use it. 

The proper head of a system of national roads is the 
Natioz. acting in that matter as it does in all govern- 
mental matters, by beads ct Departments. The rail- 
roals can find suitable men to manage the most 
extensive lines and the most complicated business re 
lations. The nation can take its chinamen, The 
public has found no difficulty in managing the Post 
office Department with its forty-four thousand post 
offices. In a recent report by the Post-office De- 
par‘ment, the number of letters, cards, and packages car- 
ried durimg the past year is stated t» be the enormous 
sum of 2,720,234,252. It carries and delivers the corres- 
pondence of filty millions of people to every place in a 
territory larger than Europe. The public has tuund no 
difficalty in managing all the affuirs of the public, inc!ud- 
ing at one't'me the conduct of vast armies. 

The roads have acquired many millions of acres of land, 
and are landholders, They own tracts of land equal in 
area to some of the great empires in Europe, For a large 
portion of these lands the roads gave nothing, others they 
compelled the owners to sell at an appraisement. It is the 
theory of these corporations that the stockholders own the 
property which belongs to the corporstion. In many cases 
the stockholders put no money into the corporation. Bonds 
and land grants built the roads. and the owners of the charter 
or franchise divided among themselves the stock as their 
private property, paying nothing for it. We heard some- 
thing of this matter in the Credit Mobilier disclosures. 
This stock, costing nothing, is put up for sale, and if some 
person, like Jay Gould, buys it for one-fifth of its face, he 
claims to own the whole property, and to have the same 
rights over it which the farmer has over his farm. He 
claims to own one of the national highways, built on 
grants of national property and national credit, and to the 
building of which the stockholder never contributed one 
cent of his own money. The English comp‘ain of the 
unequal distribution or their lands as a great nativnal evil, 
causivg pauperism and threatening revolation. But no 
landholder there holds such vast domains as our Govern- 
ment has ceded to the railroads. 

The first step to be taken, in order to regain the sover- 
eignty of the public over these public highways is 
throngh the ballot-box. Send to the Legislature men 
who represent the People. Send no more railrord at- 
terneys. Exclude from the bench of courts men who 
have sold themselves to the corporations, and who are 
placed on the bench by the corporations to declare, as the 
law of this country, that if a Levislature can be made to 
pass a law which renders a corporation independent of all 
future Legislatures, there is no remedy for this wrong. 
What kind ot “vested rights” are strongest, the vest:d 
rights of the People in their sovereignty or the vested 
rights of corporativn ? 

The danger of our times is Monopoly. It is a conspiracy 
of the rien against the poor. Corporations and wealthy 
men combine their capital, or, as they term it, “pool their 
money” and get control of something which is a great 
common want—it may be railroads, or telegraphs, or food, 
or coal, or petroleum—it is no matter what the thing is 
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combination spends its mouey lavishly to ruimeallits com- 
petitors, and then, as a monopoly, scourges the ‘public and 
levys taxes upon the wants of mankind, which ho govern- 
ment in Europe would dare to propose. 

If the people will combine to protect themselves, noth- 
ing is more certain than the result—ne batteries are need- 
ed, no weapons, no vicleace—nothing but a thin slip of 
paper—the ballot-box will do the work. 

The National Anti-Monopoly League affords a means to 
this end and will give body and form and triumphant effect 
to this combination of the people. 





Mora Forces.—The obstacles and hindrances in the 
way of the teacher's success are often over estimated by 
distance. It is only when the teacher and scholar are 
brought face to face, mind to mind, heart to heart, that 
the work of instruction and influence begins, It is not 
in the disposition of the average boy or girl to fight 
persistently, forever, against kindness and moral force. 
The gentle but steady pull spon human character draws 
out the latent powers, and if the heart and intellect are 
on the side of right-thinking and right-doing, there will 
come at last the laurel-wreath and the higher rewards of 
conscience.— Louisiana of Journal of Ed. 





Tae following words are often mispronounced. Let 
the pupils look them out in the dictionary, and fix the 
right sound and accent and write them on the blackboard, 
Usually, zoology, yolk, virago, turbine, tour, trow, tiara, 
thyme, telegrapky, tassel, suit, strata, soot, sonnet, soiree. 
salmon, romance, robust, repartee, raspberry, pristine, 
radish, rapine, prairie, polonaise, plateau, pianist, piano- 
forte, orang-outang, orion, orchestra, nausea, naivete, 
mogul, libertine, leisure, jaguar, heinous, height, giraffe, 
ghoul, European, encore, ducat, dishabille, Marmora, Mt. 
Cenis, Moscow, Port Said, Pompeii, Ivry, Messina. 
Bombay. 





Tae Scnoor.—The great aim of all modern systems of 
instruction is to present knowledge in as’ concise and ac- 
cessible a form as possible. In this respect all school 
work should be adapted to a purpose and made assist the 
student in the acquisition of knowledge. The essence cf 
all instruction consists in its being given understandingly 
and voluntarily; and it must likewise be entirely free 
trom compulsion of any kind,—teacher and pupil left at 
tull liberty to follow the dictates of their own understand. 
ing. This freedom of purpose brings true instruction with 
it, and all exercised thereby cannot fail to make rapid pro- 
gress on their peaceful way to knowledge. 





Wasarnctoxr, D C—A recep'ion was given by Mrs. 
Louise Pollock in honor of Mr. Edward A. Spriog, sculp- 
tor, from Perth Amboy, N. Y., in the parlors of the 
Kindergarten Normal Institute, which was both delightful 
and instructive to every one, It was a novel sight to see 
a lump ot clay assume first the shape of a pear, then tha’ 
of a human head at different stages of growth by the 
magic touch of his hand. Different expressions and char- 
acters were shown, produced vy changing the positions of 
the neck or the trimming of the beard in various styles. 
The clay he uses is the Eagleswood clay, which possesses 
superior qualities for modeling over any other. Mr. 
Spring's whole life has been devoted to art, but his labors 
have been directed of late towards educational work. He 
feels, mainly, that one ofthe great needs of this country 
is a better general appreciation of art among all classes, 
and that through the early training ot the hands in artistic 
manipulation more beauty and refinement will come into 
our livesas a people. A wise training, he urges, from the 
earliest childhood in modeling, drawing and the use of 
color, not so much for art as for every-day life and uses. 
wouldgive our citizens of the future a traming of hand and 
mind, for !ack of whic: our young people in many cases 
find pleasure in ovarse pursuits and amu-enents, lead empty 
lives perhaps, and much of the best and most skillful work 
has to be imported from abroad. 

Mr. Spring has left, therefore, his studio at Eagleswood 
Park on various expeditions to Boston, New York, Phila- 
delpbia and other cities, to lecture and teach, Last sea- 
son over s hundred pupils at Chautauqua worked in clay, 
and he is to be there again this year. He has given in- 
struction in modeling since 1874 to over two hundred 
kindergarteners, and has been invited twice to read a pa- 
per be‘ore the National Educational Avsociat.on, of which 





if it is something which must be had by the public, The’ 


he is a life member. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
When I Was a Boy. 


By EpwIn RUSSELL. 

I cannot forget my boyhood. Though tall brick walls 
surround me, and though I only now and then see 
patches of green grass, I remember the great meadows 
and the beautiful hills among which I lived when a boy. 
I cannot tell now whether there are beautiful sunsets, 
nor can I see the slow-sailing clouds; but then the 
changing skies gave every day a new charm. 

Through the farm ran a small stream, and it seemed to 
choose the sweetest nooks for its course ; now out in a 
level place where the sun shone, and now under grand 
old trees. The cattle loved to stand in the cool water in 
summer days, and the sheep came to geek the shade. 
Many and many a time did I go there with good dog 
Rover and lie down on the grassy bank ; and to-day, if I 
could leave the city, I would seek that spot. I would 
fling myself down, and I should sleep sweeter than I 
have for years. 

But a few days ago I was writing a law paper for a 
client, and in it was a descriptiofi of a farm to be given 
to his son: ‘‘ From the great elm by the trout-brook 
down to a stone fence on John Pratt's farm, thence 
along the road to Linton to the line of Henry Johnson’s 
farm, and thence to the place of beginning ; supposed to 
contain one hundred and forty acres more or less, to- 
gether with the house and barn thereon.” I said: 

** Are the hills yet covered with green grass, and do 
daisies and buttercups grow there yet ; and do the cows 
go down to the trout-brook, and ”"—— 

““Why, of course they do.” 

‘‘ And where is Mary Johnson and Jonas Pratt and 
Curtin Seymour?” 

“Why, bless me—why, so it is—why, Edwin, why, 
man alive! Give your hand. So you recognized the 
old names, did you ?” 

My client was an old school mate who lived on the 
adjoining farm; he had left the farm, had become a 
silk-merchant ; and now was giving the place to hisson. 

We sat together and talked over the past ; our days in 
school, the sleigh-rides, the boys who had gone to Cali- 
fornia, or to the West, and the girls who had grown to 
be women. Mary Johnson whom he used to draw to 
school on a sled of his own make, now rode with him 
in a carriage. 

For days afterward it seemed to me I had had a sweet 
dream ; it seemed to me that I had gone back to the 
farm, and was a boy again, and that I smelt once more 
the breath of the clover fields—but the rattle and roar of 
the city, the sight of the brick walls and the stony 
streets told me how distant I was from the place of my 
boyhood. 

There are three things that belong to men and make 
life endurable—the open sky, the sense of freedom, and 
the fullness of the atmosphere. Fill the sky with 
clouds or stars, look on the hills and vales, taste the 
fragrance of the air, and we live. Boys and girls of tho 
country, look well at the beautiful nature about you ; it 
is the handiwork of your Creator ; man cannot equal it. 
—Scholar’s Companion. 
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Good Advice Corner. 





There is no better plan for you than to use well your 
spare moments. I knew a minister who was noted for 
his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew. This was his 
plan : he kept a Hebrew Bible in his parlor and a Greek 
Testament in his dining-room. If he and his wife desir- 
ed to go out, he, dressing quicker than she, would de- 
scend to the lor, and then take = 4 his Hebrew Bible 
and read until she was ready ; or when called to meals, 
finding there was to be a delay of five or ten minutes for 
seencinine forgotten, he would seize upon the Greek 
Testament and read a chapter or two. In this way he 
kept himself fresh in these two languages ; and he was 
always put on the committee to examine those who de- 
sired to be ministers. 

I knew a young man who carried with him a small 
volume of poems, and when he had leisure he read from 
it. He became well nmted with English literature 
in this way, and yet he worked hard, following the bus- 
iness of co ing bills. 

But you must be sure you do not read bad books—I 
mean wild lies that abound. I do not believe such 
books as “Oliver Optic” has written will do any boy 
any good. I think his books have done a great deal of 
hurt. R. R. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHTE 
In an Orv anv Onsstixate Case or Dyspepsia. 
I gave Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to an old’ and obstin- 
ate case of Dyspepsia, with the most happy result, He is 
now better than he has been in years. 





A. K. WEBSTER, &. D. 
St. Joseph, Mich. j 
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A Glimpse into Japan. 





A lady residing in Japan thus describes the manner in 
which she does her marketing: ‘‘ Yasai! yasai!” shouts 
the old vegetable man as he comes up our front yard 
staggering under his load of fresh vegetables of every 
seasonable variety. The pole which supports across his 
shoulders the two large baskets of green things at either 
end, bends and creaks under the weight. Our vegeta- 
ble man needs no pity, however, as his face, overspread 
by a grin, will show when he sets down his burden and 
wishes us a pleasant ‘* good morning.” 

Well, what shall we buy to-day? ‘‘ What -would the 
ladies like to purchase? Some delicious and tender bam- 
boo shoots for soup, or some fine sweet potatoes?’ At 
a suggestion from our ruddy cook, who stands by in his 
white apron and jaunty cap, the old man begins, in a 
nasal tone, to enumerate his stock: ‘‘ Potatoes, turnips, 
sweet potatoes, bamboo shoots, radishes, lily roots, cab- 
bages, and beans of different sorts.” With this array to 
select from, we squat down a la Japanaise to examine 
the vegetables and to chat with the vender. 

‘‘ How much is this ily, vegetable man?” is the first 
query, put in our best Japanese. 

“Two cents and five mills,” promptly responds the 
old man, while the cook mutters, ‘‘ Too high !” 

Laying aside the lily root for future experiment, we 
proceed further to examine the stock. 

‘* What kind of beans have you!” is next demanded, 
and the old huckster produces some different specimens 
of the vegetable for our inspection, some of which seem 
familiar. We notice the well known French beans, the 
marrow beans, and some dried peas, known among Jap- 
anese as ‘‘Dutch beans.” We find some of a new 
species, however, and hold out a handful to inquire the 
name. The old man rolls out an unpronounceable name, 
and then adds, by way of explanation: ‘‘These never 
blossom like other beans, Madam. Perhaps your honor 
will remember what the august ruler Kishlu said about 
these beans ?” 

‘* What did he say,” we ask, ready to pick up informa- 
tion from this student of history. 

‘‘ Well,” replies the old man, brightening at the pros- 
pect of telling something new, ‘ his Majesty said, when 
about to leave Yeddo for Osaka : ‘My Lords, I shall never 
see Yeddo again until the red bean blossoms ;’ and, your 
honor, he never did.” 

Of course, after such a recommendation we must buy 
some of these remarkable beans, if only in honor of his 
Majesty. 

Then, turning to the vegetables again, we ask the 
housemaid, Chrysanthemum, to ask the cook to enquire 
of the huckster what he intends to charge for the assort- 
ment of his stock we have laid aside. The old man, 
seating himself on the lowest step of the veranda, figures 
up our account. After a few moments of profound 
meditation, he turns to inform us impressively that the 
sum total will be about—yes, wait a minute, ladies— 
seven, eight, nine—yes, just ten cents, four mills and a 
half. This seems very moderate, and we are just about 
to produce the required amount when our cook turns 
upon theshuckster with a fierce air and says: ‘‘ reduce 
the price, you,” and, seeing we are about to expostulate. 
says to us in a milder tone, summoning all his English : 
‘*He bely bad man. Too much high.” The vegetable 
man, evidently impressed by the bargan-driving cook, 
humbly inquires : ‘‘ How much will your honor give?” 


‘* Five cents,” replied our cook relentlessly. But for- 
tunately for the vegetable man, he has tender feminine 
hearts to deal with, so slipping the proper amovwuzit into 
the old, yellow hand, we re-enter the house to laugh 
over our quaint old vegetable man. 

For several days our “fish man” has not appeared 
with his usual supply of fish for our table, so our cook is 
called to accompany me to the fish market. Soona 








clatter of wooden clogs at the front entrance announces 
that our cook is ready and awaiting his mistress. He 
evidently appreciates the honor of accompanying the 
young lady ‘‘down town,” and has got himself up in all 
his bravery. His jetty hair has been securly “licked 
down” with oil ‘to his glistening shaven pate ; his face 
shines with a recent scrubbing, and his black eyes with 
pride. He has on his best silk outer coat, and a neat 
blue cotton robe beneath, while he has put on snowy 
socks for the occasion, and a brand new pair of clogs. 
But his crowning glory is a large willow basket, which 
has traveled over the great American Continent to the 
Rising Sun Kingdom; and the honored receptacle of 
many delicate lunches, has been the object of much solici- 
tude. This isa useful and distinguishing appendage, 
which raises him above all the common cvoks, who only 
carry Japanese home-made affairs. 

So fully equipped, we sally out, the cook keeping care- 
fully behind to avoid stepping on his employer’s shadow, 
as the law of manners and morals teaches ‘‘ that a stu- 
dent or a servant must walk behind his master the whole 
length of a shadow.” Down the hill we go in this fash- 
ion, gradually drifting out of the well-bred repose of our 
aristocratic neighborhood, into the plebeian noise and 
confusion of the marketing street. First, we pass whole 
rows of clog shops, then an array of toy stores; after 
these the bakeries, with a sprinkling of tea houses be- 
tween; then the stores for ladies’ hair pins and other 
yornaments. Presently they come to the vegetable stalls, 
and at last to the fish dealers’ stands. A sudden halt be- 
fore a stand upon which a splendid specimen of the Jap- 
anese sunfish lies in a dying condition, is the signal for 
acurious crowd to gather round, composed of numer- 
ous and inquisitive natives, who press round, and make 
me the subject of a variety of remarks. 

‘She's young,” says one, in a stage whisper. ‘Good 
looking too,” responds his companion, ‘‘ Queer kind of 
clothing those foreigners wear,” remarks a female tor- 
mentor. ‘(Most ungraceful costume,” says another. 

The children cease their play, and with chubby fingers 
in their mouths stare at the strangers, and then run 
away, convulsed with laughter, to call their mothers and 
aunts. 

It is not until the coveted fish is wrapped up in crisp, 


cherished basket that we begin to feel the heat of the 
midday sun and the need of a friendly street car to con- 
vey ushome. But a remedy is at hand in the shape of 
a very useful little hand-drawn vehicle so indispensable 
to Japanese street travel. 

Seeing us, a dozen coolies, who had been enjoy- 
ing a quiet gossip over their pipes and cups of tea, 
start up, seize the shafts of their several carriages, each 
insisting that his «wn vehicle is the best and the cheap- 
est. When his mistress is safely in a fine-looking car- 
riage, contenting himself with a more shabby convey- 
ance, our cook gives the word, and soon we vanish in a 
cloud of dust in the direction of ‘“‘home, sweet home,” 
—Scholar’s Companion. 





dry palm leaves and placed safely at the bottom of the | Virginia, 


George Washington. 

This eminent man was. born in Westmoreland Co., 
Va., Feb. 22, 1782. The house in which George was 
born was burned down when he was a boy, and his fa- 
ther removed to a house near Fredericksburg, where he 
died when George was eleven years old. George had 
only a common school education, but studied also book- 
keeping and surveying. His copy-books, written in a 
very neat hand, are still preserved. From his youth he 
was noted for honor and truthfulness, and he excelled in 
athletic sports and horsemanship. His father had left a 
large estate, and when his eldest brother Lawrence died 
(1752), George inherited from him the estate of Mt. Ver- 
non. When he grew up, he became a surveyor, and was 
employed by Lord Fairfax, in surveying his estates in 
the Shenandoah Valley, then a wilderness. 

In the winter of 1753 and 1754 he carried a letter from 
the Governor of Virginia, 500 miles through the wilder- 
ness, to a French fort near Lake Erie. On his return he 
was in great danger from the Indians, and was nearly 
drowned in crossing the Alleghany River. In 1754 he 
was made a lieutenant colonel, and sent with a regiment 
to build forts near the Ohio River, and to drive away the 
French. He built a fort called Fort Necessity, and killed 
or captured a small party of French soldiers, but being 
attacked by a French army much larger than his own, 
he was obliged to surrender, though he and his soldiers 
were allowed to return to Virginia. 

Washington served with ability during the rest of the 
French and Indian war, and after-the defeat of Gen. 
Braddock he saved the army by his skill and courage. 
In this fight he had two horses shot under him, and five 
bullets passed through his coat. On his return he was 
made commander of an army of 2000 men raised in Vir- 

inia, and during the rest of the French and India war 
fF performed many importent services. In 1759 he re- 
signed, and in the same year he married Mrs. Martha 
Custis, and went to live on his estate at Mt. Vernon. 
After the Revolutionary War broke out, he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the American armies ee 15, 
1775). He then went to Massachusetts. and after a 
siege of eight months compelled the British to leave Bos- 
ton (March 17, 1776). He then went with his army to 
New York. 

At the battle of Long Island, near Brooklyn, Washing- 
ton was defeated (Aug. 27, 1775), and soon after he was 
obliged to give up New York. With a little army he 
won the battles of Trenton (Dec. 26, 1776) and Princeton 
(Jan. 3, 1777). On Pe 11, 1777, Washi m was de- 
feated at the battle of the Brandywine, and the British 
took Philadelphi In June, 1778, the British retreated 
from Philadelphia to New York, and Washington fol- 
lowed ard fought a battle with them at Monmouth. In 
1779 and 1780 he himself did not fight any great battles, 
but in 1781 his army i Cornwallis, at Yorktown, 
irginia, and compelled him to surrender, with his 
whole c-- 4 (Oct. 19). The British finally gave up the 
war in 1783. 

Washington thus had lost far more battles than he 
had gained, but by his self-sacrifice and perseverance he 
had won honor and independence for America. Assoon 
, as the war closed, he went back to Mt. Vernon and be- 
came a farmer again, but in 1787 he was president of a 
convention which met in Philadelphia to form a consti- 
tution for the United States. The constitution having 
been adopted, Washington was made President of the 
United tes in 1788, and inaugurated in New York 
(April 30, 1789). In 1792 he was re-elected, but in 1796 
e refused another re-election, and sent a farewell ad- 
| dress to Congress. After nearly two years retirement at 
| Mt. Vernon he was attacked with asevere cold produced 

bya ride in the ran. He grew worse, and after two 
days’ illness died, when sixty seven years old (December 
14, 1799.)—Scholar’s Companion. 














Established (827. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 
No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 








Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873, 


DIXON’S 


DIXON'S 


but if they are not sold by 
sending 9 cents in stamps, 
office, and State. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey Citv. N. J: 


Centennial Award, 1876. 


Tine Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite Pencils. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
AMERICAN 


craPHite PENCILS. 


any dealer in your vicinity. write to us for samples 
being carrful to give your full address,—name, post- 
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“My Eyes are so Tired! 
' And my Head Aches so Badly!” 


“Why do our children cootarese of tired eyes and dull head- 
anes,” is a question frequently asked by parents, and-has been, and 
is, a subject of investigation by the medi fraternity. We feel 
confident it is mainly caused by the constant use of highly finished 
white paper in our schools. 

Asa, remedy, we desire to call attention to our NEUTRAL 
Tint, Papers, which are both soft and pleasant to the eye, and can 
be, used, either by day light without tiring, or gas light, without 
straining the nerves of that most delicate organ. 








The Fapers Consist of: 

Legal and Foolscap, Congress and Bath Letter, Packet and Commercial 
Note, ruled on one side, and either bound in pads of 100 and 200 one-half sheets each, 
or ruled on all sides, and folded. Desk, or Small Memorandum Pads, (unruled) in 
Nine different Sizes, from 2 1-4x4 to 8x12 1-2 inches. 

We are now offering for the Coming Season’s School Sessions an ex- 
tensive line of SCHOOL EXERCISE BOOKS, in 14 different sizes and styles; 
made from White, and Manila Writing Paper, in plain and fancy ruling ; bound in 
Press Board, and Rope Paper Covers ; with round corners, and in every respect the 
best line of these goods now in the market. 


No. Size. Pages. Style, Price per 100 Books. 
1, 8 1-2x6 1-2, Oblong, 2, Manila Paper, Rope Covers, - oF - $500 
BT of “| 100, Press Board ‘overs, - — - 10.00 

, - ad - a 
5, “ a 52, White Paper, Rope Cove - - 5 00 
1 6 1-2x8, Square, 48, Manila Paper, = mone - - 5 00 
5 “ ~ - - 10 00 

13, 8 1-2x7, Oblong, 4), White Paper, - 4 - - - 6 
14, ty ity ° 100, -“ pe oe “ LS a 10 rf 


—* 


SOMETHING NEW IN COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


“Pretty Stories.” 


(Copy-righted June 1881.) 
These books are issued to meet the demand for a ae book for Young Children. It 
contains 24 pages, with a handsome engraving of some simple subject at the head of each page. It 
. is printed on our Neutral Tint paper, bound in heavy paper covers with rounded corners. 


The author is Mr. William F. Kellogg of the School Journal, New York. 

Put UP IN PACKAGES OF 25 Books Eacn. 
FIRST SERIES, 6 1-2 x 8 in., 24 pages, per 100 books, miamtle” wl se| (ie 
If the above goods cannot be obtained from your stationer we will fill your order. 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 


{17 FULTON AND 52 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL’S ‘2 \ Vacation Work and Good Pay. 
NEW es) nt 

imo, xe. OUTLINE 

With Key. => MAPS. 

THE NEW. wor keinoa 


AMERICAN = 20 cAniss: 





$8.00 








Teachers & Students wanted to take orders for 


The CARCANET. 


“ Will sell in every house where a piano or organ 
is found.””—Schooi Journal, 

Itis an elegantly bound volume of sheet music, 
all the pieces new and popular: Vocal and Instru- 


65. oa eee. READING | mental: Sacred and Humorous. Selected by an 
Wi Th in 
Sita ORARRS, [Sra So nS 


bound. Our prices, bound, from $6.00 to $10.00. 
Agents have exclusive sale. Address, 


BROWN & DERBY, 
PUBLISHERS : 21 Park Place, New York. 


_ SCOTT’S 
Review History 


UNITED STATES. 


A Short Outline of the United States, for Review 
Grades, and Classes Preparing for College ; 
and for Beginners in the Study. 
BY DAVID B. SCOTT, JR. 


Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


KEEP OUT BAD READING. 


The Scholar's Companion 


MONTHLY, 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
a PN 


A BRIGHT, INTERESTING, AND LIVE PA- 
PER FOR SCHOLARS. THE BEST 
PAPER FOR A 


Supplementary Reader. 


This should be. taken-b lar, 
because tf will help to educate bien as nc othee 











per will, Teachers, we want your aid to introduce one hundred es Seewe ey eH New 
this splendid to your schoiars. We will | York Board of Education. It is a handsome 12mo, vol- 
Re da for your aid. The August num- | ume, neatiy bound incloth. Price 70 ce: xam- 
It contains eight pages at in- | ination copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of 50 cts. 
~~ depen eathaeeaes aon COLLINS & BRO., Publishers, 
CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 414 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
When I was a Boy.— we Advocate Tem- 
.—A Jail Bird.—A Schoo] on a Ship,—Mak- 
Pero Meno ncacruas”| SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
The —THE ae oy Lu _- 
wyer.—Goo ce 
Corner.—Ole Bull Famous Violin.—God —FOR— 


Primary Schools, 


—BY— 


. George Washington.— Effect of 
-—Uncle ’s Budget.— Spontaneous 
Gonbueten. Gtimpee into Jepan Mother COL. F. W. PARKER, AND 


L. H. MARVEL, 
—_ —_ imes, | § visor of Public Supt. of Schools, 
July.—Making a Rothe tee Wie fw *Rehools, Boston. Gloucester, Ma-s. 
ComPanton must be seen preciated : lessons were prepared jeal teache 
80 we will senda — AL, _" and were sacoeatally wood in s aeneel-reom be. 


toany one sending | {°F Shay are But deviemrd Le sungian 


stamp. onsen int variety of attractive send 
EB. L. KELLOGG &CO.,21 Park Place. N.Y. | ing for the little folks. 





First and Second Books Now Ready. 


(A ae 


ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. ¥. 





‘ PUBLISHED JULY, 1881. 
—THE— 


New Text-Book of Chemistry 


BY LE ROY C. COOLEY, PH. D., 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry in. Vassar College. 


ADAPTED TO HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


T= book is brought up to the latest dates in this science. 
The author has endeavored : 

1. To seize upon the fundamental facts and principles of the Science, and submit them to 
simple, concise, clear and accurate treatment. 

2. To present the subjects which will be of the greatest value to a student, whose course enas 
with the preparatory school, and which shall, at the same time, serve as the best preparation for a 
higher course of ttudy. 

8. To thoroughly systematize the whole,—securing a logical order of subjects, and an arrange- 
ment of topics adapted to the best methods of study and instruction. 

4. To provide for the complete mastery of what is undertaken by presenting thorough reviews 
at short intervals through summaries of principles, and exercises with problems. 

5. To set forth the Science of Chemistry in the light of modern theories, and to make the ez- 
perimental method of reaching facts prominent and practicable. Two sets of experiments are fur- 
nished ; one set throughout the text of the volume, and another for the teacher, at the end of the 


ae COOLEY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES, 





PRICES. Yq 
[Wholesale Introduction, _ Exchange 
Cooley’s New Elementary Philosophy, - - per copy, $0 72 | $0 60 $0 45 
Cooley’s New Text-Look of Physics, - _ & 90 75 | 50 
Cooley's New Text-Book of Chemistry, - - * 90 | 75 56 
Cooley's Elementary Chemistry, - - : = 72 60 | 45 
Cooley's Easy Experiment (Phil. and Chem.) - 7 52 | 45 


*,* Every teacher of this subject, before starting his yearly classes is invited to examine Cooley's 
New Text-Books. Co will be m for this purpose at introduction price. If adopted, the ex- 
amination charge be canceled ; if not adopted, the book (or price) can be returned to us. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, 


741 and 749 Broadway, New York, 


178 Wabash Avenue, Coleage, 


28 Hawley Street, Boston, 
WHITTEMORE, Agent. 0. 8. COOK, Agent. 


w. F. WHI 





Important to Superintendents and Teachers. 
“ THE LATEST, AND THE BEST.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS 


By Marcius Willson. 
s oO 
Messrs J B. Lapprncorr & Co. take pleasure in announcing that they have now read 


The First Four Books of a New Series of Readers. 


embracing a First, Second, pty Ue ag and Fifth Reader, together with a Supplementary volume 
designed both as a Reader and a er. These two last named will be issued very shortly as they 











are DOW IN PRESS. 

These books are the ction of one of the most successful writers of Educational works in 
America, and in them we have the result of a ripe experience obtained from the study of the wants 
of Educator and Pupils incidental to the preparation of a number of school text-books. 

ew Series is unlike all others in its plan, and in its prominent Educational characteristics, a 
leading feature being a continuous narrative, as the basis of the work. In addition to a happy adap 
tation to the purposes of instruction in Reading, the contents of the New Readers will be found to 
be of striking interest, and admirably calculated to exert the most salutary intluence in the forma 


tion of character 
TES LV STRATIONWS. 


It is believed that the illustrations will compare favorably with those of any other series of 
Readers. Many of the best artists in the country have been employed on them. 

Special attention is asked to the fulness of detail with which the lessons in the early Readers 
are illustrated. The interest of beginners in reading will be found to be much increased, and their 
advancement promoted, if 5 4 can find in the illustrations all the objects that are mentioned and 
described in the lessons. it is here that object teaching has its most useful application. 

In a word, the publishers invite the attention of Educators generally to these Readers as the 


most desirable series, in point of literary excellence as well as mechanical perfection, now before the 
blic. 
" Liberal terms for examination and introduction. Correspondence solicited with that view. 


Address. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


MARTIN V. CALVIN, J. W. DENMARK, E. H. ELY, 


Agent, Baleigh, N. C. Agent for the Northwest 
ions eran se ’ 150 §. Clark St, Chicago, Il. 








A Grand Work for Agents! 
USEFUL IN THE HOME, OFFICE, SCHOOL-ROOM AND COLLEGE. 


‘* One of the most ingenious publications of the Century.”—N. Y. Graphic. 


C ON SPECTUS aie, Cc “* A Wonderful Work.” 











of Political Parties and the Federal OVERNMENT 


Endorsed by eminent Historians, Statesmen, Educators, and Statisticians. The work of years 
on the part of its author. For genera! adoption by Schools and College’ it is strongly commended by distin- 
guished Educetoss and Institutions using it. The great novelty and ulility of the work, combined witb the au- 
thor’s rare condensation of facts, makes it a very valuable work jor the use of Teachers and Schools generally 
A vast amount of time can be saved hy its adoption. 

In book-form, sent free of postare, for $5.00. Iu wap-form, 5x4 1-2 feet, $3.00. 

Teachers of ability can earn a Uberal sum by active work during tacation. AGENTS WANTED EVERY- 


WHERE. 





GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE Publishers, 5 DeySt. New York. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 
Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of Looks, 

Ovries ror toe’ Stopr”or Enatisn 
Cras*t0+. A practical guide for.students of 
English literature, By Albert F. Blaisdell, 
A.M., M.D. New and enlarged edition. 
Boston: Willard Small. 

The first edition of this book has found 
s0 many friends that the new edition does 
not occupy other space, but better fills that 
left by the other when it was exhausted, 
It is greatly enlarged and now contains an 
outline course of study in English litera- 
ture, introduction to the study, selections 
for study, miscellaneous subjects, and au- 
thors and chapters on Longfellow, Whittier, 
Gray, Irving, Bryant, Goldsmith, Barns, 
Addison, Byron, Scott, M.lton, Cowper, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Spenser, Bacon, 
and Chaucer. 

The author has designed his work to 
assict young and inexperienced teachers and 
students of literature in connection with 
the texts of the different writers. He has 
mede it concise and practical, and a hand- 
book that the working teacher will value. 





American Juventte Spzacer anp Sonc- 
ster. By C. A. Fyke. Cincinrati; F. W. 
Helmick, music dealer and publisher. Price 
forty certs, 

The primary teacher will find in the four 
departments — music, juvenile recitations, 
thoughts for memorizing and dia'ogues— 
material for pleasant schoul hours and) Fri- 
day afternoons. Tae songs are pleasantly 
suited to young children, and the other 
departmerts to those for whom they are. 
intended. 


MAGAZINES. 

What will make the July number of the 
Magazine of Art particularly welcome are 
the full-page engravings of Alma Tadema’s 
painting, “Sappho,” recently exhibited in 
London ; “ How far Yet,” from the painting 
by Artz, and “‘ Her Character,” from “ Bake 
kerkorff’s painting. The illustrated articles 
are, if possible, more than usually valaable, 
and of them we name a description of the 
Paris Salen of this year, a paper on Al- 
phorse de Neuville; “ The Career and 
Works of Flaxman,” and “ The Cetci Por- 
trait,” by T. A. Trollope. Each number of 
this art monthly deserves safe keeping, 
with a viéw towards binding at the clese of 
the volume, 


The daughter of the late Canon Kingsley 
opens the August Lippincott’s with a paper 
entitled “A Glimpse of the Cumberland 
Border, with interesting illustrations. “The 
Home of tha Giant Squid,” by C F. Hold 
er, follows, and ics nautical tone will please 
rany seaside visitors this summer. A 
paper that mountain travelers will like is, 
“ On the Wrong River,” by ©. F. Jobnson, 
Jr., a8 it tells about an Adirondack adven- 
ture. 


Harper's for the month of August has an 
enchanting piece of wood engraving by 
Cole from E. A. Abbey, which forms the 
frontispiece and richly deserves its place of 
honor. “ The Surrender of Cornwallis,” by 
H. P. Jobnston, is justin time to attract 
further atten'ion to the anniversary to be 
held in October at Yorktown. W. THamil- 
ton Gibson illustrates the third paper on 
the White Mountains with his usual grace 
and tacility, which the engravers carry out 
so well. A short paper called “ Then,” by 
the late James T. Fields, a narrative poem 
by Sarah O. Jewett, and an article by Hugh 
Craig on “Assassins and Nihilists,” are 
among the contents of this number, 
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The froutispiéoe to St. Nicholas for Au- 
gust is the work of Jessie McDermott, and 
the poem which ‘accompanies it, “A Brown 
Stady,” "by Mrs. M. M; Dodge, will suit 
many’s’ girl-heart. The short ‘stories are 
invariably good ; those by H. ©. Pearson, 
H: V. Sears, LW. Ohampney and A. B. 
Averill are especially interesting, Mrs, An- 
na Randall-Diebl contributes an account of 
an Angora cat, and Daniel C. Beard tells 
how a flat-boat can be made. 


Appleton's Journal for August contains 
articles,of good length on “Authors for 
Hire,” a “ Talk about Odes,” ‘Jefferson 
Davis and the Confederacy,” by A. H. 
Guernsey, part II. of “Arab Humor,” the 
third portion of “ Saints and Sinners,” by 
Victor Cherbuliez, and the second part ot 
“ French Life and Manners.” The depart- 
ment of Notes for Readers is more full than 
ordinary and the Editor's Table discusées 
the excess of summer pleasuring, profits of 
authors and the political problem. 


Ellen W. Olney has an entertaining story 
ia the June Good Company called “A Pair 
ot Silk Stockings.” Mrs. General Lew 
Wallace gives an account of “ The Pimos,” 
in her series of papers on ‘ The Land_ of the 
Pueblos.” 


The Critic, a fortnightly which was 
started in January, is an elegant and trust- 
worthy periodical. It discusses literature, 
art, music and the drama, the new books 
receiving the most atiention and space, 
The midsummer number (July 16th, price 
ten cents) is especially attractive. The 
cover has a pen-and-ink drawing by Blum 
of Antony Trollope; Walt Whitman, in 
extracts from his diary’ of 1880, shows 
how he gets around at sixty years of ace ; 
John Burroughs talks cf Nature in Litera- 
tare; R. H. Trol'ope contributes a short 
sketch of ‘‘ The Trollopes ;” there are two 
well selected poems, and a ‘great many 
reviews of summxr books which the general 
reader will do well to exan:ine before 
making injudicious purchases. The Critic 
is published by J. L. & J. B. Gilder at 757 
Broadway, New York. 


The Nation, now that it isthe weekly 
edition of the Hvening Posi, contains news 
of the week, summary of the -same, corres- 
pondence, articles upon the times and no- 
tices of books, making a live end fresh rec 
ord of events. 


The illustrations to the August Nursery 
give us special pleasure on account of their 
suitability and freshness. 


The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals publish an interesting monthly 
called Our Animals, in which all kinds ot 
stories of cats and dogs and horses appecr. 

The July Lecturer comes in the same 
wrapper as the Lawsof Life, and contains 


; Dr. Jackson's sermon at Liberty Hall, 


Dansville, N. Y., on‘ What it is to be a 
Christian,” and A. Bronson Aloott’s talk at 
the same place on “ Life and Health.” 

A change will be made in the form of the 
Scnotar’s Companion with the September 
number, which wi!l make it. still more de- 
lightfal. 

The first chapter of a novel by the South- 
ern writer, Sherwvod Bonner, are promised 
for the September number of Lippincott’. 
It will ran until the beginning of 1882, and 
will probably prove more satisfactory thar 
than the serial “ Craque-o-Doom,” just 
closed. 

Appleton & Co.’s series of Home Books 
now number “ Building a Home,” “ How 
to Furnish a Home,” “ The Home Garden,” 
“Home Grounds,” and “ Amenities ol 
Home.” All except the last are illustrated, 





Love'Your Pupils, 

Perhaps you may plead that love is 
something which cannot be furnished to 
order, and that you cannot Jove your pu- 
pils if they are not lovable. But this is 
quite a mistaken view of the matter. The 
beginning of love, a kindly feeling toward 
your pupil, is something which is entirely 
under the control ot your will, and besides, 
it is imperatively due from you to these 
young spirits, whom your influence may be 
destined to greatly modify. 

Begin with a kind and friendly feeling to- 
ward the little onesJplaced.im your care. A 
sincere desire to benefit them, to bring 
out the good of their natures and to help 
them to overcome the evil, and you will be 
amazed at the number of good qualities 
that they wiil develop. Look for the good 
and you will find it. Try to love the chil 
dren and they wilt grow lovable. For 
love is a wonéertul civilizing influence, and 
in a school-room is the most beautiful and 
efficient aid to discipline known. Love your 
pupils and they will love you. Loving 
you, they will strive to please you; and 
your rules, which would seem to them 
intclerably irksome did {they dislike you, 
will become to them a source of pleasure in 
the fulfillment. If you want to have an 
orderly school, if you want to be happy in 
your work, if you want your children to 
obey and love you, lovethem. These three 
words rightly used would have prevented 
many a fuilure—love your pupils, 


——seo- 





How Literature Pays. 

Milton received $25 for “‘ Paradise Lost ;” 
Pope $40,000 for his “ Translation of Ho- 
mer ;” Edgar Allen Poe $10 for “The 
Raven ;” Dr. Holland $12,009 for “ Bitter 
Sweet,” $8,000 for “ Katrina” and $5,000 
for the “ Mistress of the Manse ;” Mr. Bon- 
ner ofthe Ledger paid Tennyson $5,000 for 
a single poem; Augusta Evans Wilson, 
author of “ Beulah,” has made $100,000 in 
eight years out ofher novels; Sir Walter 
Scot! made $259,000 out of his; Bret Harte 
received $10,000 for “ Gabriel Conroy,” 
Dickens $15,000 for the copyright on “Bar- 
naby Rudge” for six months; Stanley has 


already received $50,000 for his “Through 
the Dark Continent.” 





Population of China. 

One of the unrolved problems of our time 
is that which relates to the populaticn ol 
vast empire of Ohina. If one examines our 
Cyclopedias for light on this disputed point 
he finds himself at sea. The summing up 
of the totals of the provinces given by the 
learned Britannica amounts to 375,284,000, 
Chambers’ gives the census for 1842, 414,- 
686,994, Zell places the population at 427,- 
000,000, and Appleton estimates it at 400,- 
000,000 in 1872. Canon Geo. Rawlinson, 
ic the Princeton Review, put it at 300,000,- 
000, and the papers two years ago, on the 
excel'ent authority “of a Ohinese gentle- 
man,” reduced it to about 100,000,000. 
Hon. 8. Wells Williams, one of the high- 
est authorities on Chinese matters, who 
accepts the census of 1812, that gave 363,- 
000,000,000, places it now at 340,000,000, 
estimating the losees by the Taiping rebel- 
lion at 20,000,000. Rev. Dr. A. P. Happer, 
of the Presbyterian Board at Canton and 
editor of the Chinese Recorder,” in an a-- 
ticle on this subject, gives reasons for his 
conclusion that the losses by wars, famines, 
and pestilence, since 1812, have been great- 
ly under estimated’ He estimates the 
vrste of life by the Taiping rebellion at 
40,000,000, by the Mohammedan rebellion 
in the Southwest and Northwest at 8.000,- 
000, and by the recent famine at 13,000, - 
000. He also refers to other causes ror the 
reduction, so that he feels warranted in 





estimating the present population of the 
empire to be 300,000,000, or a little more 
than one-fifth the population of the globe 
according to Behm end Wagner's estimate 
of 1,439,000,000. After a'l it is a matter of 
estimate, as no official census has been re- 
cently mane. But from the data in posses. 
sion of the best authorities, it is sale to say 
that the Celestial Empire contains from 
300,000,000 to 330,000,000. 





German Teachers. 

The teachers resort to all sorts of devices 
to secure the attention of the pupils. I saw 
one trying to render his subject impressive 
by making all sorts of grimaces and contor- 
tions of his hody as he was walking. He 
thought it better to attract a Spupils atten- 
tion in that way, at the sacrifice of his own 
personal dignity, than that his eyes and 
thoughts should be wandering. Another 
most successful teacher had a mechanical 
contrivance under his desk by means ot 
which, when he was about to say anything 
aousvally impressive or important, he could 
suddenly rise before his pupils and thus 
attract their particular attention, This, said 
the lecturer, is the very consummation of 
the cidactic art. The question you have 
all asked yourselves many times 1s Low, 
efter a matter is fully in your mind, to 
carry it over to other minds. Of course the 
fondamental thing is to know your subject, 
to be master of it. The teacher who is 
hesitating and faltering, who is not quite 
sure of his subject-matter, can never teach 
it; but I don’t believe there is any one 
with a command of language so poor but 
that if he has a thing ciearly in his own 
mind, he can somehow get it out into his 
pupil’s mind.—Prof. G. S. Hatt? 





Proresson Watson of the University of 
Wisconsin; was» engaged just before lis 
death in the experiment of gazing at the 
stars down cellar, on the principle that stars 
can be seen at noonday from the bottom of 
a deep weil, Te built his new observatory 
over a cellar twenty feet deep, into which 
the light of the heavenly bodies was to be 
thrown down a large tube by powerful re- 
flectors on a neighboring bill. 





Tue Postmaster-(eneral’s report shows 
that in 1879, 2,996,513 letters and parcels 
were sent to the dead letter office in Wash- 
ington. More ikan one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars were contained in these. Child- 
ren out to be tauzht in school how to date, 
write, fold, and direct letters properly. In 
view of the official record in regard to the 
number of letters sent to the dead-letter 
office, do n't you think so tco? Let us be 
practical in our teaching. 


PEOPLE’S. LINE 


For Albany 
_—— 


Excursion to Albany and Return 
B2.50, 


and Tickets good 30 days. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 
Will leave Pier 41, N.R., feot ef Canal St., 
daily, (Sundays excepted) at 6 P. M., 


Trains, made 
first choice ot 





[iphtng seepapmncetion wih Rev 
up Started trom Albany: thus 
seats to paseneers 


4 eae Line, for ali pots North, 

West and Kast. arning leave » 815 Pu 

Trains trom Muntresi, Saratoga and ton lsod 
passengers at the steamers’ dock in Albany. 

Secu sold in 

New at eines Beach Offices: 

at the on Pher a1, North * or 1 str eet, 

and vn board stramers; siso, at York Transtet 


™, 
Pian. 
W. W. EVERETT, P:csident, Croton Falls, N.Y. 
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Effect of Sympathy. 





Jébn B. Gough tells many affecting stories of his ex- 
perience in rescuing men and women from drunkeness. 
He addressed a temperance meeting in 4 town in Eng- 
land, and a man and a woman came forward together to 
sign the pledge. Their appearanco was wretched in the 
extreme. The man was bowed down, his hands twitched 
nervously, and he had a silly look, as if the drink had 
seorched up his intellect. The woman was fierce-look- 
ing, dirty and slovenly ; the ragged remains of her gar- 
ments were tied round her waist bya bit of rope, and , 
above these nothing but an old shawl twisted and brought 
over one shoulder and under the other. Certificates 








The gentleman who had paid the shilling laid his hand | 
on the man’s shoulder, and said : 

“Now remember, you are one of us. You have 
signed the temperance pledge, you belong to the society, 
and you must always remember you are one of us.” 

“* Did ye hear that, old woman?” cried out the man. 
“Did ye hear that? He says we're, ‘one of us.’” And 
they went out of the hall. 

Three years and more had passed from the time w hon 
the above scene occured, when at the close of an address 
in a town at some distance, a person told Mr. Gough 
thet 0 man wished to see him, 

** Who is it?” he asked. 


“‘He is a mechanic ; he has been livin ‘Ere SMe 


printed in celors were given to members ; the price of time, and is an active member of our socie Ue says. 


them was sixpence each. The man looked wistfully at 
them, and after a few moments remarked to his wife : 
“I would Jike to joi and get a ’stiffkit.” 
“There’s sixpence to pay for them things, now you 
come ‘long o’ me,” repeated the woman, pulling him 


away. 
“ Well, good people,” kindly said a gentleman, “I 
hope you will sign the pledge.” 


“We have signed the pledge, me and my missus, We 
want to get a 'stiffkit and join the society.” 

“* Well, why do you not?” 

“ There's sixpence to pay for ’em.” 

“That need make no difference,” said the gentleman 
cheerily. ‘‘Here, Mr. Secretary, make these good 
people out a couple of certificates, and here is the shill- 
ing for them.” 

The man and the wife were very differently affected 
by this act of kindness. The former stood erect, with 
amore manly air, but the woman put on almost a sav- 
age look, as if resenting the first approach to kindness, 
but finally, she lifted her hand to dash away a tear! 
Then another—and another came—they would come; 
80, covering her face with her hands, she let them come. 
The tears ran over her hands, The word of kindness 
had recalled the womanly nature in her. She gave her 
name ; the certificate was handed to her; and the two 
poor creatures looked bewildered, and almost lovingly, 
at each other. 





if I tell you ‘it’s onvof us,” you'll know.’ 

** Show him up.” 

It was the same man, but now clean, tidy and heait ny 
Mr. Gough told him how glad he was to meet him ; and 
that he should not have known him ; and then asked : 

“‘ Have you ever seen the gentleman who said, ‘you're 
one of us?” 

“* No, sir,” replied the man ; but Ill never forget him, 
if Inever meet him till I meet him in heaven. Then I’ll 
tell him how his good kind words helped me when I 
needed kelp. My wife is a changed woman now, and 
she remembers him, and when she teaches the children 
to say their prayers, she weaves in requests that God 
would bless him.” 





Uncle Philip’s Budget. 


Tae Fire or St. ExmMo.—The “John of Gaunt” was 
bound from Calcutta to San Francisco, at which port 
she arrived about three weeks aco. While just below 
the equator, she encountered a storm of hot wind, which 
sucked up several water-spouts. At eight o’clock on the 
evening of that day, Captain Powles saw a ball of St. 
Elmo’s fire on the very top of the mizzen royal mast. 
The passengers soon came runniug upon the decks to 
take a look at the visitor, which was in the shape of a 
globe, about the size of a glass tumbler, and of a clear 
yellow tint. It burned steadily, and was very beautiful. 





Some of the passengers having expressed a belief that it 
could be captured, A. H. Baldwin, one of the young 
officers, volunteered to go aloft for the purpose of trying 
to make it prisoner. Baldwin ran up the mast, the 
people below meanwhile watching with great interest. 
On his arrival at the point where the flame appeared to 
te stationed, he was heard to cry out: ‘‘ Oh, it is hot!” 
and all was silence. Inafew minutes the captain hailed 
Baldwin, but as he didn’t reply, another midshipman 
was sent aloft. The latter brought Baldwin down, and 
as he seemed to be dazed he was taken to the captain’s 
cabin. Recovering in about an hour, Baldwin said that 
when he drew near the flame he saw that it was attach- 
ed to the mast by a blue flame. On touching the flame 
with his left hand he felt a powerful electric shock. As 
soon as he touched the ball of fire it disappeared. His 
thumb, which came in contact with the tire, was badly 
-burned. On the following day his left arm was still 
numb, but after a while he fully recovered, 


BrorTHEeR JONATHAN.—The origin of this term is said 
to have arisen as follows: When General Washington, 
after being appointed commander of the Revolutionary 
army, went to Massachusetts to organize it, he found a 
great want of ammunition and the means of defence. 
Jonathan Trumbull was then the governor of the state of 
Connecticut ; and the general, placing the greatest re- 
liance on Mr. Trumbuli’s judgment, remarked: ‘‘ We 
must consult Brother Junathan on the subject.” He 
did so, and the governor supplied many of the wants of 
the army ; and thenceforward—when difficulties arose, 
and the army was spread over the country—it became a 
by-phrase, ‘‘ We must consult Brother Jonathan.” And 
the name has now become a designation tor the whole 
country, as John Bull has for England. 

BaRBER’s PoLtes.—The usual sign of a barber's shop is 
a striped pole. This originated as follows: Until about 
one hundred years ago the office of surgeon and barber 
were united, and the striped pole, with a basin, were used 
| for asign, the former represented a bandaged wound, the 
' latter that bleeding was done. The barbers still use the 
ancient sign, but, it is probable, that few know why. 
Some use white and black colors, but red and white are 
the proper ones. 
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A Collectigiementary and Advanced TRENTON. BRUSHES, 
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Conventions. i 


Viz.: 
By C. C. CHASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 
The PRINCE OF SONG contains the results of the 
merne experience of these !wo most sncecssiul teach- 
conductors. and is just what might ne expected 


NEW JFRSEY 


State Normal and Model Schools, 
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ty reai live. piogressive, wile-awake men 
pr this work 10 the musical public, we be- 
Neve we can heartily :eecommend it as tuily ym 
requirements of a book of thie scone aud 4 
snd that 1ts practical use will demor.strate tbat it is a: 


THE PRINCE OF SONC. 


Price, 75 cents each, by mail, $7.50 per dozen by 
Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


“* ew verks | CINCINNATI, 0. 





Trenton, New Jersey. WATER COLORS: 
Cakes and Moist. 
A. S. CLARK, — 
145 Nassau st.. or 37 Park Rew N. Y. City. DRAWING CASTS, 
BOOKS and STUDIES. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged.: 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 
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Pati Works :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


F, W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New Vork. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 





Sculptors’ 
MODELING TOOLS 
AND CLAY. 
hla sak 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s' 
ARTISTS’ 
FINE COLORS, 
IN TUBES. 
Quan 
CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
Drawing Materials. 
condone 
Supplies for 
TILE AND CHINA 


PAINTING. 





MATERIALS, 





Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. 


Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 





iw A New Educational Journal. 


FIRST TEACHING.|: 


“The Child is Father to the Man.” 
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The first number of a monthly paper entitled “ First 
Teaching,” designed to give iu:truction in right way 
Methods of teaching Young Children, will be issued 
September ist, at the price of $1.00 per annum in 
advance. The main feature of the new journal will be 
to report the exuc: methods employed by the beat teach- 
ere. Theoreticnl “ papers” written on the education of 
the child are felt by most teachers to be impracticable, 
although they possess acknowletged beauty. “ First 

Teaching ” will be aright hand of heip. The publishers 
Will be aiden by a lady possessing skill and experience 
38 atea her—one who hes been carefully trained in Nor- 
mal Methods. The foilo« ing subjec:s will be discussed. 


OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. THE KINDER- 
GARTEN. METHODS OF TEACHING READING, 





Warming and Ventilation. 
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Fire on the Hearth FOODS, 


in Various Forma, viz. : 
STOVES, 
DOUBLE HEATERS, 
School-Room Heaters, 
FIRE-PLACE UEATERS, 
AIR WARMING GRATES. 
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WRITING, SPELLING, COMPOSITION. GE- pupa Stcrtiatit ig 
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THE MANA-EMENT OF CHILDHEN. The ioein and eat 
THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., a dete 


78 Beeman Street, New York. ieee: i Intamiive di 
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EL. KELLOGG & CO., 21 Park Pisce, N.Y. 
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The Blanchard 


PREPARED DrANOTLY FROM 


Wheat, Beef, Milk. 


Dr. Blanchard’s “Lectures and Essays” on Food, Price 25 cents. 
Address THE. BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Souarg, N. Y. 
Dr. Blanchard consaioot f. ec, if pestaxe is prepaid. 


el) malartal diseases. Str ctanmape'ou. Bri Sarees ecvil haoits. Adapted tor tabie use. 


arrbea and chy) 
and MiNk is fora very weak 


=| caer ts 
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TRADE MARK 


Foods. 





(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
. A SU2EB NaTURAL RIMID 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 
Circulars freo on 
application. 













ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Wheat improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousness, 

er. ore ially adapted t repair brain waste irom siad:, care or grief, 
ant Bem, ass. Cnr vetes, uierme weaknesses, rbeumati-m, peuralete ond 
fl eaecn, or six botules 


restores the confirmed dyspep ptic stomach and cures all forms of 

Vitalizes weakly children and ener izes old age. Sure preventive and cure 
jera injanium. §2 exch, or six botties ior $10 

never fails to te, however weak 

for nursing Diwthers. $2 each, or ux bottles tor —_ 

een meals to relieve sense ever failing rem- 

habit, and for insanity aod cancer ja their carly stages. §1.50 each, or 
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The Garfield Fund, 

The'New York Chamber of Commerce 
started a subscription to raise $250,000, the 
annual interest of which ‘is to be paid to 
Mrs. Garfield during her life-time, and at 
her death the principal to be divided among 
her children. The subscription reads as 
follows : 

‘The undersigned, desiring to testify 
their appreciation of the character of James 
A. Garfield, President of the United States, 
and to provide for his family, hereby sub- 
scribe the sums set opposite to our names 
respectively toward a fund, to be deposited 
with the United States Trust Company of 
New York, in trust, to be kept invested in 
United States government bonds, and the 
income thereof to be paid to Mrs. Garfield 
during her life, and at her death the prin- 
cipal to be divided among the surviving 
children of James A. Garfield.” 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field of this city headed 
the list with a subscription of $5,000 ; others 
followed with similar amounts, and more 
than $40,000 was at once subscribed by the 
members present. 


‘—_*o-- 














Tue flower of the cassia tree, which grows 
in India, has curious properties, It presents 
no remarkable features at the time of its 
opening; but ater afew days, when the 
fractification has been accomplished, the 
petals begin to swell and become fleshy 
After a while the corolla falls to the ground, 
charged with saccharine matter, leaving the 
pistil on the tree to grow into an excellent 
fruit. The corolla itself has a'so acquired 
the properties of an edible fruit, and 1s at- 
tractive to insects, beas's, and men, Num- 
bers of people come trom considerable dis 
tances to gather the fallen fiowers, They 
dry them and eat them, either in the natural 
state or cooked, and make of them a regular 
article of merchandise, A liquor is distilled 
from them which has a dreadful odor, and 
produces worse effects than other alcoholic 
drinks. 


_ —t Seo 


Wicked for Glergymen. 

Rey, -——, Washingion, D. C., writes ; “I 
believe it to be all wrong and even wicked 
for clergymen or other public men to be led 
into giving testimonials to quack doctors or 
vile stuffs called melicines, but when a 
really meritorious article made of valuable 
remedies known to all, that all physicians 
use and trust in daily, we should free'y 
commend it. I therefore cheerfully and 
heartily commend Hop Bittors for the good 
they have done me and my friends, firmly 
beli-ving they have no equal tor family use. 
I will not be without them.”—New York 
Baptist Werkly,} 





A Metnopist minister at London, Ont., 
complains because, atter going three times 
to periarm a twice posiponed marriage cer- 
emouy, and finally vying the knot, he re- 
ceived the following note from the bride- 
groom, “I hope you will excuse me, bus I 
will give you $5 as soon asI getajub. 1 
am out of work now.” 

neni 
His Last Dose. 
Said a sufferer from kidney troubles, when 
asked to try Kidney-Wort. “I'll try it but 
it will be my last dose.” Theman got well, 
and is now recommending the remedy 
to all. 

When derangement of the stomach acts 
upon the kidneys and liver bringing disease 
and pain, Kidney-Wort is the true remedy. 
It removes the cause and cures the disease. 
Liquid (very concentrated) or dry act 
equally efficiently. —Am. Cultivator. 








Tue colored school teachers of Texas are 
attending a six weeks’ normal school ses- 
sion at Prairie View, ‘in that State. 


Complicated Diseases. 

A prominent g-ntleman in Cerro Gordo 
County, Iowa, writes us that he finds Kid- 
ney-Wort to be the best remedy he ever 
knew for a complication of diseases, It is 
the speeific action which it has cn the liver, 
kidneys and bowels, which gives it such 
curative power, and it is the thousands o1 
cures which it is performing which gives it 
its great celebrity. Liquid, (very concen- 
trated) or dry, both act efficiently —W. ZH. 
Journal and Courier. 
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pe Tyson Saceets = 1 | | | 1 “ Are happy to announce the perfection and comple- 
tion of their new Organ—their Grandest Musical 
Shs ‘ Sy Comb; on. Prompted by the un ted suc- 


cess attending oar previous 

rts, aml encouraged by the 
universal approval of our cus- 
temers from parts of the 
world, we have continued our 
experiments, and at last per- 
fected an instrument which is 


Success 
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from our factory, 
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oO your own 
me. This Or- 
‘an (No.475) is 72 
n.bigh,48 in.long, 
5 Octaves, Beauti- 
fully Carved, Solid 
Walnut Case with 
Ornamental Lam 
Stands, Carve 
Brackets, Turned 
Haniles, Slid 
Fall, Artistic Fret- 
work, Pocket for 
Music, Large Ex- 
tension Top with 
Polished Panels, 
making a Beauti- 
ful and Artistic 
Parlor Ornament. 
It containsthe fol. 
lowing full Sets of 
eeds: 





CELESTE, 

acre DIAPASON, 
oe A CLARIONET, 

an-+ cn} resea 

0 

TWENTY BEAUTIFUL STOPS,  Str-nass, 
1.MELODIA. _ 6. Celeste Forte.11. Keraulophon. 16. Vox Humana. With OCTAVE 

< lapgecn Forte. 7. COUPLER. 2. Viola, __ “17. Dulciana. COUPLER, 
EGiertees”  SCEKESre, REGU i cheng: GRAND ORG.« 
6. SUB BASS. ho. 15. CLARIONET.20. Hight Knee Sere, VOX HUMANA 


tion - — he et AT SN BE i SSO 

Call and select, or send your order, and we will ship at onee, fer fifteen es 
trial. Guaranteed for six years. 7 
In ordering, send the certificate of your bank, or somo responsible business man, that the organ™ 
will pe prompmy. paid for or returned to us. Freight will be paid by us both ways, if in any way 
uusatisfactory. You take no responsibility till you receive and epprove the organ after 15 days’ 
trial in jou own home. nd in your order at Remit by Post- iiflee Money Orders, 
Express (prepaid), or by Draft on New-York. Money refunded paid ..oth 
ways if in any way unsatisfactory. If you do not orderatence, besure to get our illustrated Cataiogne. 
It contains information which protects the purchaser and makes deceit impossible. Order direct from 
~1is advertisement. You take neo responsibility till you receive and appreve the organ. To avoid 
useless correspondence wo stato that absolutely no reduction is possible. One organ or one hundred 
are sold at the.same price. Wo unhesitatingly advise all who are about to purchase othcr styles to 
order this organ. It stands unequaled in quality, compass, and price. 

A moment’ eration will show the certainty of securing a superior instrument from 
us. Our system puts each organ on its own merits, by submitting it to testa where no one can 
mistead in ita favor,and where every interest is to find defects, if any exist. An organ that passes 
triumphantly through such crucial tests may surely claim to be second to none in the world, and 

i¢ purchaser may well feel secure in having an organ that stands first in its class. Send in your 
order at once, it will have immediate attention. If yon do not want an instrument yourself, 
will you please hand this offer to a friend who wishes to purchase ? 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 
No. 8 West Eleventh St. (three doors from Broadway) New-York, N.Y. 


The most remarkable organ ever made. We Challenge the World to equal it. 
We will box and deliver this organ on board cars Lere, with handsome Stool, Instrue. 
































































































J.ESTEY&Co.® 
BRATTLEBORO Vr. 


Send postal for {ree I)lustrated Catalogue. 


THE 


“New Remington” 








SiMinG MICHIE 


It leads them all in lightness of running, 
simplicity and durability of Construction, 
Elegance of Finish, and Ease of Manage- 


ment, 


Does All Kinds of Work. 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 
SPECIAL. INDUCEMENTS TO 
THE EXPORT TRADE. 

Address, 
Sewing Machine Department, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


281 & 283 Broapway, N, Y. 





VOCAL DEFECTS, 
Rooms oF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


SPECIALIST 


SINGING. ELOCUTION, 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 


“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” ay 
AND AUTHOR Of 
“Clarke's Practical Vooal Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
“‘The Human Voice in Song,” bimetenin 
“The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two leasons per week.) 


“The Cause & Sure of Stammering,” TERMS: 
nities Pull Coursein Private, . . . . $60.00 
“Clarke's Normal Methed of Vocal].  ‘™Camot SPemons «= $5.00 auch 
Training,” " we, By. . 10.00 “ 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 
1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. * 


READING. STAMMERING. 


FoR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AND TRE CURR OF STAMMERING. 











VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 























For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing, 204389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit ali hands 


Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application. 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


#An Extraordinary Offer 
TO AGENTS AND TEACHERS. 


Goods Unsold, Returned. 


If you ate wut of employment and want to 
start in a business in which you can make 
from $3 te $10 adny clear, and take no risk 
of loxs, we will send you, on receipt of $11, 
goods that will sell readily in a few days tor 
$25. If the agent fuils to soll these goods in 
four days he can réturn al! unseld te us. and 
we will return bim bis money. Cun any thing 
be fairer? We take all ti.k of loss, and the 
ageut gets startedin a business that wil! be 
permanent and pay frem $1,000 te 8?,000 2 
years Ladies can do as well as men. We 
want av agent in every county. Fall particu- 
lars free. Address U. 8S. MANUFACTURING 
CO., 116 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam!- 
lies with thoroughly competent Projessors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tntors, Companions, ap 
Governeeses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1188 Broadway, bet. 2th & 2th Sts. N. Y. 


Standard Biography 
of PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


Able A Fine IMustrations. New, 
bet ny Rome “a rise imte promin- 
p po ae idier and 
jency; the 








later; el 

formation of his Cabinet; 
Riccnsneg. eit fails dinenared 
ol fue uy. AGUS W) 

ic once 

AC. McCURD COo., Philadelphia, Pa 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
: LLY 


ls of Pure © ff and Tin fer Churches, 
hools, Fire A Parms, ete. FU 
WARRANTED, sent Pree. 

VANDUZEN & , Cincinnati, O. 














worth $5 iree 
¥ Me 
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Gremany.—Bismarck has at last broken 


with his best friend and supporter on ‘the{ * 


Paliamentary floor—Bennigsen—the leader 
‘the National Liberals} This fractio# of 

estheh have ¢ sOpporte |] Bismarck 
tea years througb thick and thin, and 
could never see any — ae blemisk in the 
“ man of blood and’ irg /Bat they now 
openly announce tha “he is inclined to 
wander in paths whither they cannot follow 
him. He has been wise enough to receive 
this annouscement with calmness and rea- 
son, returning. to them the assurance that 
they will still fad Bim where they can sup- 
‘port him. It is now -quite probable that 
we shall see an era of federalistic téndencies 
in opposition to the centralism that has so 
long ruled. The separate countries are be- 
ginning to chafe under the effort to chain 
thet tov tightly and they will break away 
now as much as «possible. Some of the 
States, wita Bavaria at their head, seem de- 
terniined to bold the sessions of their iocal 
Parliament at the same period when the 
Imperial Parliament shall sit, which will 
make it almost impossible for them to be 
fitly represented in the grater body. Bis 
marck’s tax bill" for national defense was 
defeated by a practically unanimous vote— 
a member of the Cabinet and special friend 
voted against it, the Minister of Instruction 
arrived too late, and Von Moltke withdrew 
before the vote. 








Jure.—The imports of raw jute into the 
United States in a year was 65872 tons, 
valued at $5,075,945. Considerable effort 
is now being made to increase the raising of 
jute hcre. New Jersey, byja recent act of 
the legislature, offers a premium for the 
cultivation of jute within her limits, The 
marshes of Florida are said to be admirably 
adapted for the growth of this plant. The 
manufacture of jute was established at Dun- 
dee, Scotland, about forty years ago, and 
now that city is the greatest center of this 
industry. In 1848 only 8,905 tons of jute 
were used in Dundee. Now 125,000 tons of 
fiber are said to be annually employed there 
in the making of bagging. As many as 
twelve fine steamers have during recent 
years been kept busy in bringing raw jute 
trom India to the manufacturers of Dundee 
It is used not only in bagging, but in twine, 
cordage, aud in cotton and si!k goods. 

Cured of Drinking. 

“ A young friend of mine was cured of an 
insatiable thirst for liquor, which had eo 
prosttate@ hinr that he was unable to do 
any business, Ile was entirely cured by 
the use of Hop Bitters. 1t allayed all that 
burding th rst ; took away the appetite tor 
liquor; made his nerves steady, and he has 
remained a sober and steady man for more 
than two years, and has no desire to retarn 
to his cups; I know ofa number of others 
that have been cured of drinking by it.”— 
From a leading R. R. Official, Chicago, Ill. 
— Times. 








"A work on bibliography, just published 
Oy, says that Schiller’s “Song of the 
Bell” has received eighteen French trans!a- 
tions, seventeen Latin, fifteen English, four 
Lialian, four Boheman, four Polish, three 
Hungarian, two Russian and one each in 
Duteh, Norwegian, Danish, Span'sh, He- 
brew, Lithuanian, Swedish, ‘Slavonic, Low 
Dutch, Flemish, Wendic, and Roumanian ; 
4 all 83 translations. 





Chinese Physicians 

Attend persons and families, for a spevific 
monthly sum, to be paid as long as the per- 
808 Or amily remains well; but when ill, 
the «oetor's salary sto "and medicines 
must be furnisbed tiil health is restored, 
whe pay begins again. Bt in this country 
it is pom to ve the habit to recover from 
Nervozs Debility, Langor, Dyspepsia, 
eved conditions, 

_and Nerve 
_ oh corensmalliey- 








_ MADAM ZADOC-PORTER’S 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Favom iy _ kmowe and 


Yor a d nd Vi aur 
an cenit 
for over Forty Years. ’ 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM 
EDIES. 

Warranted, it used according to directicns, to cure or 


relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping C 
Asthma, and all Atfections of the 
Throat and Lungs. . 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent reme- 
v4! pv Ae agreeable to the taste. . 
‘ow bave 4 cold, ifever so slight, do not fail to give 
isam atrial. The timel ote 
omen prove it to he worth ab bandred times Se. ftwcost wy 


The Tc bottle contains four times as aa the %c 








DNEY oR’ RTA 


THE ONLY MEDICINED 


IN “IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 





LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY [) 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
causing free action of Use organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
.4 Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
\f Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. A 
Bn os upfin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
of which makes six quarts of 
pew hee Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 

e (@Tt acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON &Co., Prop’s, 

(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, vr. hg 








Purest and Best Medicine ever maw, 


A combination of Ho Buchu, Mandrake 
nd Dand with alithe best and most — 


No dicease orfll healt fn rt peat 
where Hop Bitsers are weed, 00 
their operati 


‘aay give now Nido and vigue to ocged end infirm, 
To all whose employments cause $ rregularity o 
eter Tonttn nd mid Sti timulat a itsere san 
p — ‘o _ S itters ’ 
poets nt, Hop are) 


are 
hat the r ailment op Bitters 
D Don’t wait until you are sick, Dut if if you only fce 
d or miserable. the Bitters at once. lt ma 
ved hundreds. 


paid for a case they will not cure ¢ 
acts suffer nor let your prtends suffer, but 
ase and urge them to use Hop Bitt 


Remember. Hop. Pigereiene le. rm 
m nostrum, but peers Me icine i 


Invalide Fr 
person or famil 


Kigneya 


Hor Pap tr Fema Ly all others. ch. Lives 


5 I. Cc. is on absolute and irr and irresistable cure fo 
= opium, —e and nS 
oy drwegiee seg Pte Tochester, 





3O DAYS TRIAL ALLOWED, 


We will send on 30 days trial 
DR. DYE'S 

Elecuo - Voliake Appliances, 

Invented by the Dr. A. M. Dye, Nall 
peciall pd tA cure all Die 
PMS cgay SRE 
ie ral cares gery a 
Solel cea pamphler sent a 


VOURALG SHUT co Marea, Meh 
town. 1'Co. Portema Me | asivers. 








BEG free adden i haceer 


ONE OF THE BEST, | lish 


[ 


ae DIRECTORY... 


NURMAL INSTITUTE A 
‘arten, Washington, Uv. C. 










K a= of Kindergarten Normal Class 
‘training of = Y mb. (Positions secured 
for those are a in Teachers receive four 
tectanes a ue a polo the twen- 
y gifts ° ‘ebel’: en 8- 
tem; ot story-telling and "Afucational 
value of » together with object lessons and daily 
pract 6 kindergurten. Mothers rece.ve lectures 
oo * Kindergarten in the Nursery,” Wednesda 
~ Terms: fail sof & months, , 
lectures (twen to mothers, $5. 
: love ol children. common . 





‘Teen . mp ove, and 
ood health. Mrs. Louise Poliock, 929 Eighth street, 
Ww. 2 pF Miss Susic a 1127 Thirteenth street 





INES BOSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 
“LL” feation (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College, ge 818 Broa Broadway, Sth St., ‘open 9,A.M. till @ P.o. 
ithemattca,¢ sd 

nied 
ait cee bee . monthly, 


ouante i adarterly ort rooins. 








persons rapi 
CO} 0 GeetRAL NORMAL, and Kinde: en Train 
Reorganized ity. Three 


ing Schoo 
fuil courses, na, two and ses roses respectively. In 
curporated under a stat of Trustees. ~~ i the 
ony Ni t Pr 


} Schoo) in s the sent State, having a distin ‘Oo 
al Course of Study ‘and Practice combined with 
the most thorou por Tey ¢ mstruction. Tuition and 
boarding »t the. lowest rates. IS epary Joun OGDEN, 
Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co, 0 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
building, 85 Broadway, New York. This is a pro 
teasional school for businéss training, and is under the 
ae supervision of the founcer and proprietor, Mr. 
5 Packard who for the pas years was associated 
with Bryant sud Stratton, and is the author ot the Rook 
keeping series which besrs their name. ‘Ihe College 
was rounded in 1858, aud has made steady progress ip 
aeiuity hag! me B favor, and now stands at the head o1 
schools. The location is Unsurpassed ; the 

ped spacious and neeens i the course of study most 
tay effic cn The rates of tuition have re 
contl eD reduced aed pupils can cote, ft . pay a 


Tuition ‘on per term of il wee Ay ata 
2 PA 


cirealar containing full particulars. 3. 
Principal 
DR. BRYVYAN’S 
Electric Voltaic and pegnetic Belts and Appliances 


a ee 
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The only reliable treatment for diseases that originate 
ip a deranged condiuon o! the Ne woes System, such as 
RHEUMATISM,. NERVOUS DEBIL and PHYSI- 
SAL / SPINAL IRRITATIO N N 
TROUBLtS. PARALYSIS, LO‘ OMOT Y, 
AL MENINGITIS, NERVOUSNESS and LOSS o! 
GTH, WEAKNESS ana pen. derangements in 
duced oy Imprudence, Sickness or Old Age. They are 
& positive aoe p Ey: and will cure when other means fail, 
N ICINE 18 NECESSA 
The publishers o1 this paper endorse it. Send = oe Tilus- 
trated CotalomEe and name this pa 


TRAC APPLIA one 1605 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
A POPULAR 


Illustrated Monthly. 


Printed on fine paper, containing full descriptions 
and illustrations of all the latest Scientific discov- 
eries and inventions as they occur. 


Physics with Apparatus! 


Copious Illustrations of the Experiments of M. 
Gaston ‘issandier, Editor of La Nature. 


THE THAUMATROPE! 
THE PHENAKISTOSCOPE! 


The mystery of the 


THE TALKING HEAD! 


Other Optical lusions. Mlustrations reproduced 
from La Nature. 
Articles on The Electric Railway. Illustrations 
of the Electric Light, etc., ete. 
Price $1.00 per year. Sample copies 6 cents, 
Journal of Science, 
163 Randolph St., Chicago. 


STOP ets’ CATARRH 


HOME Bees NO CHARGE FOR 
CONSUL’ ON. e fearfal effects of 
Catarrh ~ the system can be stopped. Childs 
Catarrbh Treatment is the only known means 
of positive, permanent cure. Send for dis- 
cription, terms, etc. Address 


Rev. T. FP. CHILDS, Troy, O. 
STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cv, 
Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices —1199 Broadway, New York; 47 Nort. 


y 
Eighth Street, Philadel hia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Ti 
lery,) Brooklyn, est dcitimere Street, Baltimore 


Dye sedilaeaniinesah-aadial anh Geamenen. 
Germents, Shawis, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
sane or Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex 

ress. 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


The Olid Broadhead Mansion, two miles from Ellen 
vine. and a! = ro a R. depot at Homewack, isa 
onan a é und Conven 


iS “speataer ck ua taer lied gure 
Se ee ae 


Arete ao. Bocme 














Sans si a farm 
ry, ete. 
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Chicago & North -Western 


RAILWAY 
OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! 
KQUIPPED! ana hence the 


LEADING R AILW AY 


—OF THE— 3 


WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and best rome petween Chicago andall 
ts 
Northern Iilinois,’ Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Uta 
Colorada, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 


Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
Points in the Terri itories, and the W. Also, 
for Milwaukee, Gre —" Hay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
gp Marquette, Fond du Lac, atertown, 
loughton, Neenah, Menasha, St. rant! aatpe 
neanpolis, Huren, Volga, Fargo, Bicm 
Winena, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and a ated 
Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 

orthwest. . 

At Council mee the trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U ‘ys depart from, arrive at and 
use the same joint Union Dep. rt 

At Chicago. close connections are made with the Lake 
Store, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R'ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Hanudie Routes. 


,Clese connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
Pullman Sleepers on ali Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickete, aud refuse to buy if the 
do not read over the Chicago & North-Western Rail- 


Is the BEST 


“it yon wish the Best Traveling Accommodations you 
will bay yours Tickcts by this route, AND WILL TA E 
NO 
#1: Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 


Marvin Hughitt, 2d V.P.& Geu'l Mang’r Chigago, 


A PRINTING OFFICE FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Children learn arrangement of letters 
Into words and words into sentences Reais 
without a teacher ; 













Cards, 
. lex a. Com 
|bines the conveni- 
jence of metul type, 
jwith the tHexibility, 
durability aed ek 
gance of the rublar 
ramp. For Ono 
ollar you et 
everything shown 
in the cat, with 125 
to 150 letters, Ink, 
Holder, Pad, Twe 
price you pay for one 










| ‘The best thing for! 
| marking Liven cver , 
{avented. Ink Asindeliable. 
fers etc. in me @t box with direct wthe 
name. Price hr mall, $i, 
We will send to every one ordering the printing 
office of us, 7he Journal of Science, an iWustrated 
pular monthly, prioted on fine paper, Ong Yrax 
ieee or CuarGce. Sample copy with premium iist, 
6 cents. Address JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 16; 
Randolph St, Chicago, Ills. 


Extraordinary Inducements 


5,000 BUILDING LOTS 


Surrounding depot at Stewartville, adjoining A. T. 
Stewart's beautiful Garden City, Leng island, New 
York State, only 22 mites trom New York City, price $50 

each ou weekly payments of only 30 cents per lot, or 4 
lots for $1 20 per week. each tot %x100 teet. Title per- 
fect, location very healthy, 5 tiantic Ocean within view. 
Bul ding Assuciation enables Pr irchasers to erect Duild- 
== on easy v eekly payment 

Also %6 Buinding Luts ip the bealthiest and wealthiest 
part ot Newark, « ,) the great manuiectoring City 
of America, op werkly payments of $2 per Lot, prices 
from #880 to each. Active Agents of both sexes 

















Call or send stamp for circulars to 


R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


COR: HOUSE, OCEAN GhOVE, N. J. Coolest 
location and best fable in the Grove tor the least 
money, with howe comiorts and polite oAlenmes to 
uests. Boat on Lake ped plane lor x of 
CHAS. B. HURNOR, 


272 A WEEK. $12 a day st} ome easily made. Costly 
Outht tree. Adoress Teves & Co., Aucuma, Me 
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THE NEW ERA IN SCHOOL - BOOKS. 


D. Appleton & Co.’s Educational Publications 


ANOTHER SIGNAL IMPROVEMENT! 
NOW READY, 


Appletons’ American Standard Geographies 


Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, and giving Special Prominence to the 


Tue remarkable success which Appletons’ Readers have attained is due to the fact that no effort or 
superior, but practically and distinctively superior in their embodiment of modern experiences in 


intelligent educators of the day. 


Industrial, Commercial, 


and Practical Features. 


expense was spared 
and of the methods followed by the most successful a 


to make them not only mechanical) 


We now offer a new series of Geographies, in two books, which as far excel all geographical text-books hitherto published as our Readers are in advance of the oli 


THE SERIES. 


text-books in reading. 


Appletons’ Elementary Geography, 


APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS 


Cousisting of Five Books. 
— BY — 


WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARK BAILEY, A. M., 
Instructor of Elocution,. Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child’s 4to, 90 pp. 


Appletons’ Second Reader 12mo, 142 pp. 
Appleton’s Third Reader. 12mo, 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Pourth Reader. 12mo, 243 pp. 


Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 


The announcement of a series of Readers by these 
eminent educators at once created a widespread interest, 
and teachers awaited the appearance of the books, cenfi- 
dent that they would possess marked improvements 
which woul render the superior to all otuer books of 
the kind. The result has been what was auticipated. 
Within thrce months after their publication, they were 
adepte! by two States, and over four hundred cities 
andtowns During the year 1880 over one and a half 
million copies were sold. 


12mo, 471 pp. 





Each, Price. Introd. Price. 


35 .OD 


| Appletons’ Higher Geography, 





THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 
In Six Numbers. With Sliding Copies. 
GOODMAN’S PATENT. 


They have Movabie Copies, the superior ad- 
vantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

They insure rapid improvement at every 
stage of the pupil's practice. 

They make instruction in the subject of pen- 
manship easy, practical, and invariably suc- 
cessful, ‘ 


The Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman’s Detachable Slidiug Copies. 
Six numbers. 

Since it has been demonstrated that a movable copy 
is entirely practicable, no series of Copy-Books will be 
acceptable hereafter wi:hout this provision. 

Wakeman’s Patent Sliding Copies 
provide this important requisite by a simple and con- 


venient method of applying adjustable copies to each 
page of the book. 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Hasy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 

and Primary Schools. Three Parts. 
Synthetic Series. Four Books and Manual. 

Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 

Perspective Series. Four Books and Manual 
Advanced Perspective and Shading 

Series. Four Books and Manual: 
Kriisi’s New System of Drawing is preéminently 
instruc- 


adapted to meet the wants of our public-school 
tion in this branch. 


It is strictly progressive, and adapted to every grade, 
from the primary classes to the higher departments of 
the high school. 


INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
-—is = 
Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, and 





Architectural Drawing. 





Each. Price. 


75 


Introd. Pric 


$1.25 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIE! 


Child’s Book of Language. A Grae 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Fow 
Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures; | 
Studies in Animals; IIL. Studies 
Plants; IV. Studies of Words. Teachel 
Edition. 


Letters and Lessons in Language. 
sequel to “* The Child’s Book of Language. 


Miss Stickney’s charming little books open a 
field of staJy, delightfal to both teachers and pa 
They are desigaed to secure: 

1. An appreciation of what is best in literature. 

2. An interest in the stady of all that pertains + 

Langage. 

3. A generou; and choice vocabulary. 

4. Readiness, correctness, and beauty in expressio 

5. A more elevated and refined tone in school.-life. 

6. A healthful, happy development of natural gifts. 


For full deseription of these books see “ Educatio 





Notes,” No. 2. 


FOUR VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 





_ 


SPENCER. 








Education : 


INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 


Author of “4A System of Synthetic Philosephy.” 


1 velume, 12me, 383 pages........... Price, 81.35. 


Contents : What Knowledge is of most Worth? II. Intellectual Education ; 


Education; 1V. Physical Education. 


Ill. Moral 








JOHONNOT. 











Principles and Practice of Teaching. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


A Velume, 12mo, cloth, 396 pages....Price, $1.50. 


Contents : I. What is Education? II. The Mental Powers: their Order of Development, 
and the Methods most Conducive to Normal Growth; III. Objective Teaching: its 


Methods, Aims, and Prypriples; 1V. Subjective Teaching: its Aims and Place in the |® 
hject-Lessons: their Value and Limitations; VI. Relative 


Course of Instruction; V. 


Value of the Different Studies in a Course of Instruction; VII. Pestalozzi and his 


Contributions to Educational Science; VII{. Froebel and the Kinde 


rten ; IX. 


Agassiz, and Science in_Relation to feaching; X. Contrasted Systems of Education; 
Xf. Physics! Culture; XII. Aésthetic Culture; XIII, Moral Culture; XIV. A Course 


of Study; XV. Country Schools. 


CorRNELL’s GEoGRAr::IES 
Pirces To SPEAK; 


Our list embraces 


Wotes” sent on 


luimers or Scisnce, History, and Lrrerature; 
Ulankyess’s Latin Series; Hapiry’s Green, &e., &c., &e. 





BAIN. 








of Peychology ; 1V. Terms Explained 


VOLUME XXV.“ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES." 


Education as a Science. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
Professor niversity 


1 volume, i3mo, 453 pages.......... 


ConyTents: I. Scope of the Science of Education ; IL. Bortagaet Physiology ; IIL. Bearing 

; V. Education 

s: Psychological; Vif. Sequence of Subjects: Logical; VI{L. Methods; [X. The 

other-Tongue ; X. The Vuiue of the Classics ; 

XIL. Moral Education; XII[. Art Education; KLV. Proportions, Ap 
Examples of the Object-Lesson, Passing Explanation of Terms. 


LL.D., 
Of Logic in the T of Aberdeen. 
Price, $1.75. 


alues; VI. Sequence of Su 


XL. The Ranovated Curriculum; 


pendix, Furthe 








Art 
BALDWIN. 














WE PUBLISH ALSO: 


Address 


» all of which are amon 
standard works representing every department of study from the 


application, and the most favorable terms made for first introduction. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francisos 


to the University. 


of School Management. 


A Text-Book for Normal Schools and Normal Institutes. A Hand- # 
Reference-Book fur Teachers, ochvoi-Oficers, and 


Parents. 
By J. BALDWIN, 


President of the State Nurmat School, Kirksville, Mo. 
@uc Volume, 13mo, 504 pages............-- Price, $1.50. 


Contents : I. Educational Instrumentalities; 
ment; 1V. Course of Study and Programme; V. Study and Teaching; VI. Clas 
Management and Class Work; VII. Mangement of Graded Schools; VIII. o— 
Examinations, Records, and Reports; IX. Professional Education; X. Educati 
Systems, Educational Progress, and Supervision. 


IL. School Organization; III. Schoo! Govern 


; Apptetons’ Anirumetics; Quackgnnos’s Histories, Grammars, and Rugroric; Battarp’s Worps, Worp-Wriree, aad 
Youmays's Borayigs and Cugmistry; Morse's Zootocy; LeConre’s GroLost; 
g the most popular and successfal text-books of the day. 

Kindergarten 


Catalogues, price-lists, and “Hducations 


+e 
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